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r TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


» 
ly HEREAS many inquiries are made each day about Maywood Colony and its 
Hl operators, Foster & Woodson, we therefore give the following information for 
the benefit of all who feel an interest in our fair locality. Foster & Woodson 
are well known here. They have been prominent business men in this county 
for years. ‘They are honest, capable men, eminently fair in all business relating to May- 
wood Colony. Maywood is on a sound basis, is solvent, and deeds to any of its property 
are perfectly good. Fruit-raising can be successfully carried on without irrigation here. 
The lands of the colony are good, being especially adapted to the various kinds of 
fruits and nuts grown in this State. They are low in price as compared with other lands 
of like kind. The Sacramento River does not overflow them, and the climate and health- 
fulness of the locality are as good as elsewhere in the State. The prospects for a settle- 
ment of happy, progressive people are most assuring indeed. Water, fuel, and building 
material are comparatively cheap. In a general way,I do not know so favorable a sec- 
tion in California for home-building by men of moderate means. I have a good knowl- 
edge of the colony lands, and, to the end that they may be settled and developed by a 
good and worthy class of citizens, will select ten or twenty acre tracts for any who may 
entrust me with this duty. I will select good, fertile soil, such as is usually accepted as well 
adapted to fruit culture. (Signed) Rev. J. E. RAY, Maywood Colony, Cornine, Cat, 


NATURE’S re ) wat 
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Dr. W. P. Mathews says: Wy | Brockton, Mass., says: “] 
“TIT have known several a , ; _| can conscientiously say that 
people to be cured of Z yay : | the climate and _ scenery 
asthma by simply residing {7 » Dy Ma _ | here cannot be surpassed 
in Tehama County. Asto | TA im, ~~ ~~ | imthe State. I find none 
pulmonary troubles gener- | : Bi of those obnoxious pests 
ally, the climate of the | { 't ae or malaria here that are 
western part of the county | 7) a atx =| found in other sections. I 
has been proven to have | ee : \ consider it one of the most 
not only a palliative, but a ms | j SET healthful places I was ever 
curative effect. Were I | iN} | | 1 ase in, having gained fifteen 
called uvon by the govern- Y/ : \ Ail \" \ ene pounds in four’ weeks. 
ment to locate a sanitarium ; my { \\ mes There is abundance of soil 
for consumptives, I would Nan in the colony that will de- 
place it in the western part 1m \W : : velop any kind of fruit 
of Tehama County, as a see . that one wishes to raise. I 
point easily accessible at me, Sane 2 consider that the outlook 
all times of the year.” ON ae : for Maywood is grand, and 
(Maywood Colony is in the ane , === _| advise people looking fora 
western part of Tehama |E====eeeos a = ——= home in California to in- 
County.) 50 POUND MELONS AND S POUND BUNCHES OF GRAPES AT MAYWOOD. | vestigate this colony.” 


would not sell us space in which to | for ourselves a fair profit on each sale of land—such as 
The Outlook present toits readers our colony prop- | comes from buying land at wholesale and selling it at 
osition until it had first satisfied itself that our business was | retail. We make no profit by the planting proposition; 
sound, our plan fair, and our word good. In The Outlook by it we simply secure employment for the resident 
of December 24, 98, we told you of the cost of peach, colonists, to whom we pay the full amount we receive for 
ar, prune, apricot, almond, and fig orchards. In The | the service. : y ee 
utlook of December 31, "98, we told you how much an olive We publish a semi-monthly paper in which is given al 
ove would cost. In this issue we let others talk to you. | information that would be wanted by one looking towar 
e ask youto watch this page in The Outlook of February | Californiaas a place for ahome, or a field foran invest ment. 
Ilth and of February 25th. By so doing you will learn | It treats of land of the several classes, and of its adapta 
much of Maywood Colony; but to tell the whole story | tion; cost of orchard planting and cultivation t uit hare 
would require more space than is contained in an entire | vesting and curing, its sale and market prices: es a 
number of The Outlook. It is not our aim to allure from | of climate on health and vegetable growth : cost of 4 
comfortable homes those who are settled and satisfied, but | ing and taxes; cost of general commodities ; rainfa oe 
to present to those without homes a plain, practical plan | temperature; freight and passenger rates to California; 
by which “4 can easily come into possession of one; and | plans by which non-residents are enabled to develop | 
to offer to those with surplus money a safe and paying | chards and realize profits therefrom ; school, church, am 
investment. It is understood, of course, that this is not | social conditions. This paper will be sent to your adaress 
altogether a philanthropic proposition, but that we make | for one year if you send us 24 cents in stamps. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 1135 Broadway, New York 
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Rarely have three 
speeches been made 
in Congress which 
have deservedly attracted so much attention 
as those made in the Senate last week by 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Mason, 
of Illinois, against the acquisition of the 
Philippines, and that made by Mr. Foraker, 
of Ohio, in favor of the President's policy. 
Senator Hoar’s argument, though nominally 
one against the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed colonial policy, was really one against 
its expediency and against its morality. It 
was unconstitutional, he said, to rule the 
Philippines without the consent of their peo- 
ple, not because the letter of the Constitu- 
tion forbade it, but because, as the courts 
have held, the letter of the Constitution was 
always to be interpreted in the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence, and it was in- 
conceivable to him that the men who framed 
the Constitution intended to convey to the 
National Government a power that they 
“abhorred, and that they believed no sov- 
ereign on earth could rightfully exercise.” 
We could not, he said, declare that taxation 
without representation was tyranny, and yet 
impose such taxation upon ten millions of 
people; we could not declare against the 
quartering of alien troops among ourselves 
in time of peace, and yet maintain a standing 
army over the Philippines. The plea that 
we would govern their people for their good, 
he said, was the plea of George III., and 
la'er it was the plea in defense of slavery. 
In reply to the argument that this Nation 
had already acquired and governed terri- 
tories without consulting the inhabitants, he 
declared that there was the widest possible 
difference between the acquisition and gov- 
ernment of practically vacant lands, and the 
acquisition and government of a subject 
people. President McKinley had himself de- 
clared, a year ago, that “forcible annexation 
under our code of morality would be criminal 
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aggression.” The question now, said Senator 
Hoar, is not, “ Who will haul down the flag ?” 
but, ** Who will haul down the code? Who 
will haul down the President ?” 


® 


Senator Mason’s speech 
followed similar lines. 
He disclaimed, as did 
Senator Hoar, any thought of turning over 
the Philippines to the mercies of Spain, and 
strongly advocated that, in accordance with 
our Monroe Doctrine, we should protect them, 
as we had the Spanish-American republics, 
against alien government from any quarter. 
Self-government, he declared, was the only 
way along which the manhood of a people 
could be developed. Like Senator Hoar, 
Senator Mason condemned the President for 
abandoning the best principles of his Nation 
and of his party. The defense of the Presi- 
dent fell upon Senator Foraker, of Ohio, and 
the speech he made was a peculiarly brilliant 
one. The resolution under discussion, he 
said—the resolution of Senator Vest, declar- 
ing that the Federal Government has no 
constitutional power to acquire territory “to 
be held and governed permanently as colo- 
nies ”—was of no present importance. “No 
one, from the President down to his humblest 
supporter, has sought or desired to exercise ” 
such power. The only present question, he 
said, was the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire territory, whether by treaty or 
conquest, and to provide for its government. 
These powers, said Senator Foraker, the 
United States Government possesses without 
qualification. As Chief Justice Marshall 
said, nearly a century ago: 

The Constitution of the United States confers 
absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
power of making war and of making treaties ; 
consequently that Government possesses the 
power of acquiring territory either by conquest 


or treaty. ... The right to govern may be the 
inevitable consequence of the right to acquire 
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Congressional History : 
Senator Foraker’s 
Reply 
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territory. Whatever may be the source whence 
the power is derived, the possession of it is un- 
questioned. 

In reply to a question whether the provisions 
of the Constitution immediately extended 
over all territory under our jurisdiction, Sena- 
tor Foraker replied that he thought not, “ ex- 
cept ina qualified sense ;” and Senator Teller 
cited Daniel Webster to the effect that Con- 
gress might even refuse to a Territory trial 
by jury if it so deemed best. “ No public 
man in this country,” said Senator Teller, 
“save Mr. Calhoun, ever insisted that the 
Constitution must go by its own force into 
a Territory.” Continuing, Senator Foraker 
said that no one proposed to dispense with 
the consent of the governed in relation to the 
Philippines, except as Senator Hoar himself 
had been willing to dispense with it in rela- 
tion to the Hawaiians. The only alternative 
the United States had before it, he said, was 
either to turn the islands back to Spain or 
take them itself; for the islands had no gov- 
ernment of their own. What we have done, 
he urged, does not deny to the Filipinos 
“the privilege of establishing a free republic 
if they are capable of it and want to establish 
it... . I have not heard of anybody who 
wants to do that. The President of the 
United States does not, I know.” In con- 
clusion, Senator Foraker declared his willing- 
ness to trust the Administration, and trust 
the institutions of this Government and the 
people of this Government, to do justice by 
the Filipinos, when we have learned more 
about their capacities and desires. 


8 

The House of Repre- 
sentatives has again 
defeated the annual 
amendment striking out the appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission from the 
bill provided for the payment of salaries. 
The defeat this year, however, was not a 
satisfactory one to friends of thereform. In 
the Committee of the Whole, where alone 
the matter was debated, an unusual number 
of Republicans spoke against the appropria- 
tion, and the motion to strike it out prevailed 
by a vote of sixty-seven to sixty-one. Mr. 
Evans, of Kentucky, who made the motion 
to strike out the appropriation, declared that 
he believed in appointment for merit, but 
opposed life tenure in office. Mr. Grosvenor, 
of Ohio, declared that the law had “ throttled ” 
the appointing power of the Government. 
Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, declared that the 
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system, in growing to embrace 72,000 clerks, 
instead of 10,000 as at first, had over. 
reached itself, etc., etc. When Mr. Moody, 
of Massachusetts, urged that the opponents 
of the law ought to fight it directly instead 
of trying to cripple it by voting against the 
payment of lawful salaries, the friends of the 
amendment declared that year after year they 
had been denied the opportunity to vote 
directly upon the repeal of the law. Upon 
the direct issue they claimed that a majority 
of the House would support them. As this 
debate was almost exclusively among the Re- 
publicans, pledged by their platform to sus- 
tain the law, the effect was altogether depress- 
ing. Curiously enough, the only Democrats 
who spoke opposed the amendment crippling 
the Commission. There was some fear that 
when the matter came before the House the 
appropriation would be eliminated. When 
the roll-call came, however, only 96 (56 Re- 
publicans and 40 Democrats) voted against 
the appropriation, while 124 (74 Republicans 
and 50 Democrats) recorded themselves in its 
favor. 
® 

The purely military 
scandal of an uncon- 
cealed hostility between the authorities of the 
War Department and the General command. 
ing the army has been followed by the per- 
sonal scandal involved in the public vitupera- 
tion of General Miles by Commissary-General 
Eagan. The language used by General 
Eagan—and that, too, in a deliberately pre- 
pared document, read before the Army Com. 
mission, not in the heat of oral speech- 
making—was not only violent and offensive, 
but literally indecent. It savored of the bar- 
room rather than of the barracks. We quote 
a single phrase—some phrases are unquotable: 
General Eagan says, for instance, of state- 
ments attributed to General Miles, « The 
statements in that interview I here and now 
denounce as unmitigated falsehoods, vile and 
slanderous, so slanderous that it can only be 
called filth.’ And over and over again he 
calls his opponent a liar without any “if” or 
“but,” and with vulgar iteration and vehe- 
mence. Thechief cause of all this billingsgate 
was General Miles’s sarcastic reference to 
the refrigerated beef furnished the army as 
“embalmed,” and his statement that the 
canned beef was unfit for use. Without 
trying to decide upon the points in contro- 
versy, it may be said that, as to the refriger 
ated beef, it is quite probable that General 
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Miles was misled by the fact that some pri- 
vate experiments in chemically treating beef 
were carried on during the war, experiments 
with which neither War Department nor 
soldiers had anything to do; but as to the 
second point, there have been published nu- 
merous reports from officers in the field amply 
justifying General Miles’s criticism—reports 
declaring that the soldiers absolutely could 
not eat the canned beef and would not 
eat it; Colonel Roosevelt has within the 
jast week declared that it was “at best 
tasteless, and at worse nauseating.” Gen- 
eral Miles did not volunteer to testify, ap- 
peared only after formal summons, and only 
replied to questions put. It was eminently 
proper for the Army Commission to question 
him about the quality of food given to the 
soldiers, and equally proper for the witness 
to tell the facts as he knew them. 


& 


The matters in con- 

troversy between 

General Miles and General Eagan are not 
of such immediate consequence as the ques- 
tion whether the army and the Nation can be 
disgraced by such a scandalous act as that 
of General Eagan’s without the punishment 
of the offender. The Army Commission 
listened to the paper in stupefied amazement; 
to many it seems that the Commissioners 
should have refused to listen to it; the next 
day the document was returned to its writer 
with a rather mild note of censure and a 
refusal to put it on the record. Later on 
General Eagan returned to the Commission 
his statement expurgated of its most offen- 
sive matter, with an apology to the Commis- 
sion accompanied with a weak attempt at 
justification. A court martial is probable; 
military jurists hold that the guarantee to 
officers that their testimony before the Com- 
mission should not injure or prejudice them 
does not protect a witness for deliberate con- 
duct and language unbecoming a soldier ora 
gentleman. Inspector-General Breckinridge, 
whose devotion to the service is universally 
recognized, is quoted as saying of this affair: 
I will tell you what is the trouble: what we 
need in the War Department is a set of gentle- 
men. Inevery war this country has had we have 
found that the War Department was not a unit 
with the army, but a sort of segregated factor 
Working out its independent power. Headed by 
the Secretary of War, a Cabinet officer, the War 
Department has become filled, at least partly so, 
With a coterie of men who cling to each other, held 
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together by the bond of mutual interest, and thus 
forced into a position which becomes one of open 
hostility to the rank and file of the army. 

This incident will go far to convince the 
country that the charges against the Com- 
missariat were not only well founded, but 
that the fault lies largely at the door of 
General Eagan—for conscious integrity rarely 
loses its temper so absolutely under charges 
which are absolutely groundless. Certain it 
is that a man who cannot control his temper 
before such a public commission is not the 
man to be put in control of an important 
department of the military service. It is 
quite as clear that the Hull Bill ought not to 
pass at present. The first duty of Congress 
is not to make a bigger army, but a better 
one. At present it is clear that there is no 
well-defined relation between the War De- 
partment and the army, nor even between 
the different divisions of the army. General 
Eagan refuses to consider himself a subordi- 
nate of General Miles, or in any way account- 
able to him. Before the army is enlarged it 
should be reorganized; the relation of the 
Secretary of War to the forces in the field 
should be determined by Jaw; and a regular 
and orderly system of subordination should 
be established. 


€ 


This year’s report of 
the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission is 
little more than a 
frank and forcible statement that the Inter- 
State Commerce Law is a failure. “ Dis- 
criminations,” says the report, “constantly 
occur, railroad managers are distrustful of , 
one another, and shippers all the while 
in doubt as to the rates secured by their 
competitors. Enormous sums are spent in 
purchasing business, and secret rates are 
accorded tar below the standard of public 
charges. The genera! public gets little bene- 
fit from these reductions, for concessions are 
mainly confined to the heavier shippers.” 
When the Commission investigates, it is in- 
formed by witnesses that all memoranda were 
destroyed immediately or as soon as it was 
learned that the Commission had instituted an 
investigation. Owing to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Freight 
Bureau cases, the Commission has lost its long 
exercised authority to prescribe reasonable 
maximum rates, and owing to the decision 
of the same Court in the Troy case, the 
Commission has even lost the unqualified 
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power to require roads to charge less for 
a short haul than for a long haul. This 
last decision is the most disheartening. 
The law, it will be recalled, forbade the roads 
to charge more for a short than for a long 
haul “ under similar conditions.” Before it 
was enacted its enemies declared that it would 
require the roads to charge proportionately 
Zess for short hauls, but now the courts declare 
that water competition and even railroad com- 
petition may create “dissimilar conditions,” 
under which the roads may charge adsolutely 
more for short hauls than for long ones. With 
regard to the request of the railroads that 
they be authorized by law to enter into 
pooling agreements, the Commission points 
out that the power asked by the roads is not 
merely the right to make contracts forbidden 
by the Inter-State Commerce Act and the 
Anti-Trust Law, but the right to make con- 
tracts which are “illegal and unenforcible 
by common law.” The Commission, how- 
ever, takes the side of the railroads in de- 
claring that the latter’s inability to form 
combinations is the cause of the secret dis- 
criminations practiced, whereas anti-monopo- 
lists hold that it is the ability of the rail- 
roads to form combinations which causes the 
exorbitant rates at the bottom of all secret 
discriminations. In competitive industries, 
where combinations to raise rates are impos- 
sible, secret discriminations do not exist. 
The Commission, however, while apparently 
sanctioning the demand of the roads that the 
public shall give them the right to form com- 
binations, rightly demands that in that case 
the Commission or some other body repre- 
- senting the public shall be given the right 
to fix reasonable rates. 


® 


Nelson Dingley, Repre- 
sentative in Congress 
from Maine, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and in part 
author of the Tariff Bill which familiarly 
bears his name, died in Washington on Fri- 
day of last week, at the age of sixty-six. Mr. 
Dingley, or Governor Dingley, as he was 
generally called, was a man of unflagging in- 
dustry and of unquestioned sincerity. From 
early boyhood he was a student of economics, 
statistics, and history; his ability as a politi- 
cal leader and a framer of legislation came 
rather from the intensity of his application 
than from any native brilliancy of genius. 
He was a descendant of typical New England 
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stock, and his hard-working capacity was 
almost a family trait. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College, where he showed 
ability as a debater and writer on serious 
topics ; practiced law for a short time; soon 
engaged in journalism, and as editor of the 
Lewiston “ Journal ” made that paper one of 
the strongest in New England; then quite 
naturally entered into political life, and more 
than once was Speaker of the State House of 
Representatives. After ten years or more of 
service in the State Legislature Mr. Dingley 
was elected to succeed Mr. Frye, when the 
latter became a Senator from Maine; and 
Mr. Dingley’s majority in this, his first Con- 
gressional election, was, it is said, twice as 
large as had ever before been secured by a 
candidate in that district. In the House Mr. 
Dingley at once became prominent in the 
debating and framing of financial questions, 
and particularly in everything that related to 
the question of a protective tariff. It would 
not be in place here to discuss the merits 
and defects of the bill which bears his name; 
it is certain that the tremendous pressure of 
conflicting interests made the measure a 
very different one from that originally planned 
by Mr. Dingley ; whatever view may be en- 
tertained of this or of any particular piece of 
legislation with which Mr. Dingley was espe- 
cially concerned, it is beyond question that his 
ability and thoroughness made him to the 
Republican party a most valuable aid; and 
he was recognized as in many respects an 
eminently successful leader of his party in 
the House. 


® 


In Connecticut Senator 
Hawley has been chosen 
his own successor. In the Republican cau- 
cus Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Bulkley had at 
first a majority of votes, but the bosses were 
not agreed, and therefore the candidate de- 
sired by the great body of Connecticut Re- 
publicans was able to obtain re-election. 
It was notable that all the legislators who 
were instructed by their constituents were in- 
structed in favor of Senator Hawley—another 
argument, by the way, for the direct election 
of Senators. In Vermont Governor Smith 
has appointed Judge Ross, of the State 
Supreme Court, to fill out the term of 
Senator Morrill. In Indiana, after several 


Senatorial Elections 


ballots in the Republican caucus, Mr. A. J. 
Beveridge, of Indianapolis, was selected as 
Sena‘or Turpie’s successor. 


Mr. Beveridge 
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is a young man of thirty-six, who graduated 
from DePauw University in 1885, and won 
in that year the first prize in the State ora- 
torical contest. His candidacy was at first 
ridiculed on the ground that he was merely a 
word-painter ; but his admitted success as a 
speaker finally secured for him the nomina- 
tion. It is gratifying to learn that Mr. 
Beveridge worked his own way through 
college, and that at the age of fifteen he was 
alogger and teamster. The Linc In and 
Garfield tradition has not lost its inspiration 
to young men or its hold upon the affections 
of those who are older. In California and 
in Montana the ballotings for Senator still 
continue. In California U.S. Grant, Jr., is 
siill in the lead. In Montana the charges 
brought by Mr. Clark that money has been 
used against him seem to be widely believed, 
and, if proven true, are likely to result in his 
election. The seriousness of this Montana 
scandal has intensified the popular feeling 
that the election of Senators must no longer 
be intrusted to the Legislatures, In the days 
when the money power was small, when poli- 
tics were unorganized, and when each legis- 
lator was in close touch with the small con- 
stituencies he represented, the choice of the 
representatives was likely to be the choice of 
the people; but at the present time election 
by the Legislature is too likely to mean the 
dominance of the unseen powers which are 
in direct conflict with the popular will. 


@ 


The nomination of Chauncey 
M. Depew gives promise that 
the State of New York will have a better rep- 
resentation in the Senate of the United States 
than it has had for some years past. Mr. 
Murphy can hardly be designated even as a 
figurehead, so little figure has he made in 
that body. Mr. Platt is a man of unques- 
tionable ability, but it is of an administrative, 
not of a deliberative, character, and he uses 
his Senatorial position to determine questions 
of appointment which under the Constitution 
do not belong to his office, and has thus far 
contributed little or nothing to National leg- 
islation, which does belong to the office. Mr. 
Hillis an abler man than either, but it will 
hardly be thought, at least by the readers of 
The Outlook, that he was a true representa- 
tive of the Empire State, or even of his own 
party in that State. Mr. Depew is thor- 
oughly familiar both with the city and with 
the rural populations. He knows broadly, 
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if not profoundly, the commercial and indus- 
trial conditions of the State, and he has the 
ability to represent them. His chief defect 
thus far has been a dominating desire to 
please his audiences, which is quite inconsist- 
ent with power to lead them. If he realizes 
his opportunity, harnesses his ability to the 
higher work that lies before him, realizes the 
difference between after-dinner speeches and 
Senatorial deliberations, he has the power 
to produce a real impression on the State 
and on the country through his Senatorial 
position. 


& 


In Pennsylvania the Su- 
preme Court has unani- 
mously denied the petition of Senator 
Quay’s attorneys to quash the indictment 
against him or take the trial of the case away 
from the Philadelphia Court, Forty-three 
Republican members of the Legislature have 
signed an agreement not to vote for Senator 
Quay until he has cleared himself of the 
charges against him, Unless six of these 
men break their agreement, or unless Demo- 
cratic votes or absentees give the Quay fac- 
tion a majority when the balloting takes 
place, Mr. Quay cannot be elected until the 
trial in Philadelphia has been held. At the 
Democratic caucus Mr. Jenks, the recent 
candidate for Governor, was made the party 
nominee, and defection from him to Senator 
Quay would create a scandal too great for a 
legislator to face. Some of Mr. Quay’s op- 
ponents are now confident that he has been 
defeated, but Mr. Quay’s friends profess to 
be equally confident of his election. In both 
cases we suspect the confidence ts somewhat 
assumed for effect. 


The Quay Contest 
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There is no question 
about the determination 
of Governor Roosevelt 
to give the State of New York an honest, 
businesslike, and thoroughly independent ad- 
ministration—independent, that is, in the 
sense of freedom trom party trammels when 
party trammels stand in the way of efficiency ; 
but the Governor’s experience in attempt- 
ing to secure men to fill important positions 
shows clearly that the best executive is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the co-opera- 
tion of the private citizen. It has happened 
too many times that the refusal of the best 
men to accept position has compelled the 
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choice of men of second rank. Colonel John 

A. Partridge, who bas been appointed Super- 

intendent of Public Works, was not the first 

choice of Governor Roosevelt, but, according 

to all testimony, he is, if not an ideal man, a 

man of unblemished integrity and of unques- 

tioned ability. He lacks the special training 

as an engineer which would make him an 

ideal appointee; but, on the other hand, he 

has the great qualification of being abso- 

lutely free from the suspicion of undue inti- 

macy with machine politics. Nor is the 

Governor content with the mere lifting of the 

Department of Public Works out of the 

slough into which it had fallen under Gov- 
ernor Black; he is determined to redeem his 

pledge to probe the canal scandal to the 

bottom, and to inflict upon the wrongdoer an 

adequate punishment for the violation of a 
great public trust. From the beginning of 
his campaign as candidate for the Governor- 
ship he has steadfastly held to this purpose, 

and no one who knows his persistence of 
character can doubt that the result will justify 
the trust of the friends of honesty. 

& 

It is a misfortune that the 
eminent lawyers whom 
Governor Roosevelt ap- 
pointed special counsel to conduct the case 
against Superintendent Aldridge have de- 
clined the task. Mr. Locke and Mr. Milburn 
are entitled to the inference that their decli- 
nations were rendered imperative by circum- 
stances which they could not control; but it 
is a misfortune that they were unable to co- 
operate with the Governor in the discharge 
of this pressing public duty. Governor 
Roosevelt has goue still further, and has 
announced that all private and local bills, in 
order to escape his veto, must be introduced 
into the Legislature during the next eight 
weeks—a precaution against legislative job- 
bing and trickery which evidences a thor- 
oughly practical method of dealing with bad 
legislation. By agreement between the 
Governor and the leaders of the Legislature, 
hereafter the rule requiring that new matter 
injected into old bills shall be designated by 
the use of italics, in order that the Legislature 
may be fairly warned of any change in the 
character of the measures before it, will be 
enforced. It is a long time since any Chief 
Executive of this State has, at the beginning 
of his term of office, given such distinct evi- 
dences of his determination to serve the 
people of the State without regard to the 
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protection of party friends or the undue 
advancement of party interests. 


@ 


; a One of the most inter- 
ae ee esting paragraphs of 
the first Message of 

Governor Roosevelt was that suggesting that 
the Legislature investigate the municipal 
affairs of New York with a view to securing 
greater economy in its administration. He 
suggested that certain offices be abolished, 
that longer hours of service be required in 
other offices, that certain offices now sup- 
ported by fees be placed on the salary list, 
that municipal courts be administered with 
a view to securing greater justice to work- 
ingmen in the matter of attendance at court, 
and he intimated that many inspectors and 
deputies now employed in the city were un- 
necessary. This short paragraph is one of 
the many proofs of the intimate knowledge 
the Governor has of the municipal system of 
work and wages. When contrasted with the 
call for more inspectors in the Department of 
Labor in the State, it shows an equally inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of the great 
Commonwealth of which he is the executive 
head. His demand for economy is not the 
trick of the politician, but the demand of the 
statesman who wishes the money collected 
from the citizens to be expended in a manner 
that will secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. To him public service is 
not a public crib at which to feed parasites. 
As if in confirmation of the wisdom of the 
Governor's suggestion, the President of the 
Borough of Manhattan appeals to the citi- 
zens through the press for work to do. This 
office carries with it a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars a year, to which must be added 
the expenses of an office, necessary clerks and 
attendance, and maintenance. The special 
duties of this official are to preside at the 
meetings of all local boards, to which are 
supposed to be referred questions by citizens 
of the district in regard to paving, street 
lighting, the condition of the poor, and like 
matters. The local board cannot initiate any 
movement; it can only recommend to the 
Board of Public Improvements, or other 
authorized boards, the questions that come 
before it. It has no authority to hire expert 
service. It was evidently intended to give to 
the citizens of each political unit known as 
an assembly district an authoritative body 
representing the district and conversant with 
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its needs. The value of the local boards has 
been questioned for some time, and this 
President's communication to the citizens 
indicates that either the local boards should 
be abolished or their powers and duties in- 
creased. One thing is certain: all citizens 
must respect the newly elected Borough 
President who urges the citizens to give him 
a chance to earn his money. 


& 


Governor Roosevelt’s rec- 
a in ommendation in his mes- 

sage, of women suffrage in 
school matters, which we think has been 
erroneously interpreted as committing the 
Governor to an affirmative position on the 
general question of suffrage for women, 
makes interesting some facts which have 
been gathered by the anti-suffrage women 
respecting the vote of women in Chicago. 
They state that the number of women in that 
city who are entitled to vote on the school 
question is over 250,000. Of these, in 1894 
less than 30,000 registered, and less than 80 
per cent. of the registered voted; in 1896 
less than 6,000 registered, and about 50 per 
cent. of those voted; and in 1898 less than 
1,500 registered, and about 75 per cent. of 
those voted. These figures go far to con- 
firm the conclusion indicated by the Massa- 
chusetts election of 1895, when the women 
of the State were asked to vote on the ques- 
tion whether they wished the right of suffrage 
or not, and less than four per cent. of the 
women of the State voted in the affirmative. 
Itis further confirmed by the fact that in 
this State only two per cent. of the women 
entitled to vote at school elections now avail 
themselves of this privilege—if it is a privi- 
lege. It has long appeared to us, and these 
facts seem to demonstrate the justice of the 
opinion, that women generally do not wish 
the suffrage, and that the real question is not 
whether the right of suffrage shall be conferred 
on a class in the community who wish it, but 
whether the duty of the suffrage shall be 
imposed on a class in the community who do 
not wish it. To lay the burden of suffrage 
onaclass who do not desire to vote would 
be a new experiment in politics, and certainly 
a very doubtful one. If the question of 
woman suffrage is to come up in a practical 
form in any State of the United States in 
the future, it would seem to be right to 
bring it up in the form in which it was 
brought up in Massachusetts, Order a spe- 


cial election, at which the women may vote 
on the question whether they wish to vote or 
not, and see how large a proportion desire 
the suffrage. If, as the elections both in 
Chicago and Massachusetts seem to indicate, 
not more than four or five per cent. of the 
women in any American community desire 
the suffrage, it is difficult to see any reason 
why the duty of suffrage should be imposed 
upon the great reluctant majority. And it 
must he remembered that the liberty of vot- 
ing cannot be given to the few without im- 
posing, or seeming to impose, the duty of 
voting on the many. 


& 


Since the reassembling 
of the Anglo-American 
Commission at Washing- 
ton, the illness of the Hon. John W. Foster 
and the death of Mr. Dingley have seriously 
interfered with its deliberations. The inti- 
mate knowledge of the former in regard to 
the Behring Sea difficulties, and of the latter 
on all questions pertaining to reciprocity, 
could not have been dispensed with had not 
the Commission already made much progress 
in discussing terms of settlement. Sub-com- 
mittees have been at work on several points 
at issue, but during the last two weeks fewer 
reports have been given out than during any 
previous sessions of the Conference. The 
one important fact thus far is the meeting of 
United States and Canadian lumbermen at 
Washington to arrange a basis of compromise 
on the lumber duties. The meeting was entirely 
fruitless, as the deputation representing our 
side would not agree to any reduction, hold- 
ing that cheaper production in Canada more 
than offset any advantage gained by putting 
logs on our free list. The only concession 
mentioned as likely to be made by our side 
rather than see this part of the negotiations 
fail is a reduction of 20 per cent. from the 
present $2 rate, but even this is not. probable. 
The item of lumber is believed to be pivotal 
with the Canadians, and the denial of its free 
admission is reported to have made a differ- 
ence in their attitude with regard to the fish- 
eries. Though the Canadian Commissioners 
have said nothing, opinion in the Dominion 
is stiffening against any concessions to Ameri- 
can fish. With regard to the probabilities 
of a general settlement, a speech recently 
made at Montreal by Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
been interpreted as adverse, indicating that 
the Conference had not realized his anticipa 
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tions in regard to Canadian interests. On 
the whole, it must be said that the outlook is 
not favorable to a treaty covering all the 
questions. 


& 


The Outlook agrees heartily 
with tae “ Congregationalist,” 
which in its issue of January 12 protests 
against the petition of Cardinal Gibbons for 
the reopening of the question whether Na- 
tional funds shall be appropriated for the 


Indian Schools 


maintenance of Indian schools under church , 


control, The whole administration of Indian 
matters has been an anomaly, due rather to 
lack of foresight than to any deliberate wrong- 
doing. We had, in the first place, to deal 
with the Indians as foreign nations, and we 
have been siow, perhaps culpably slow, in 
adapting ourselves to the changed conditions 
in which they are no longer foreign nations, 
but alien and subject races in our own land 
and under our authority. While they were 
foreign nations they were proper subjects of 
foreign missionary service, and the schools 
which were organized were necessarily paro- 
chial schools. Within the last few years the 
Government hascome to recognize the fact that 
they are not foreign nations, but members of 
the American Nation, and entitled to the rights 
and subject to the responsibilities of other 
Americans. Among these rights now univer- 
sally recognized is the right to a public-school 
education; and under President Harrison’s 
administration this right was fully recognized, 
at least in theory, and under General Mor- 
gan, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a 
system was initiated, the object of which is 
to provide secular education for all Indian 
children of school age residing on the reser- 
vations and not provided for by the common 
schools of the State. One denomination 
after another has accepted this conclusion 
and either withdrawn from teaching altogether 
or carried on its schools by its own funds. 
The Roman Catholic Church is the only one 
which has not accepted this principle. Five 
years ago Congress, seeking to avoid sudden 
revolution, voted to decrease gradually the 
amount appropriated to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church by twenty per cent. each year, 
until at the expiration of five years the ap- 
propriation should cease. The time for this 
cessation has now come, and there is no rea- 
son why the decision arrived at five years ago 
should be set aside or even the question re- 
opened. As our readers know, The Outlook 
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has no hostility toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, but we urge churches, associations, 
and individuals to send in to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs their protest against any 
continuation of the policy, so absolutely un- 
American, of supporting by National funds 
sectarian or ecclesiastical organizations. 


& 


The trade reviews of the 
year 1898 are, with few 
exceptions, extremely optimistic. The num- 
ber of commercial failures (12,192) was less 
than in any year since 1892, and the volume 
of bank clearings was ten per cent. greater 
than in that year even. The gains in bank 
clearings have, indeed, been greatest in the 
speculative centers, and more than half of 
the business on the New York Stock Ex. 
change is now in the securities issued by 
trusts and industrial combinations, whose 
number has rapidly multiplied. But, quite 
apart from this distinctively speculative busi- 
ness, investment securities proper command 
the highest prices in recent years. As regards 
sections, the West has shown the greatest 
prosperity, though every part of the North, 
save New England, has made material ad- 
vances. In the South, where two-thirds of 
the families are engaged in agriculture, and 
cotton is the “ money crop,” the unprecedent- 
edly low price for cotton prolongs the depres- 
sion. In New England, also, the relative 
lack of progress is partly due to the state of 
the cotton industry; but the branch which 
has suffered most is the woolen business, for 
which great prosperity was anticipated from 
the new tariff. Secretary North, in his annual 
review for the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, says that “in general dullness 
and non-employment the year has been only 
less notable than 1894.” The advance in 
the price of woolens caused by the tax of 
twenty-two to thirty-three cents a pound on 
scoured wool has led, he says, to the wide- 
spread substitution of cotton and shoddy for 
all-wool fabrics. In the iron trade, last year 
was one of unprecedented production. The 
output of pig iron was nearly twelve billion 
tons, or nearly two billions more than in any 
previous year, and nearly three billions more 
than the output in Great Britain. The ex 
ports of iron manufactured goods exceeded 
$100,000,000. The foreign trade of the year, 
as was anticipated, broke all records. The 
exports were about $1,250,000,000, or over 
eighty dollars for every family in the country; 
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while the imports ($633,000,000) were but 
liitle more than half these sums. The net 
imports of gold were $140,000,000; and this 
contribution, together with the increase of 
the gold product in this country and the reduc- 
tion of the funds in the Treasury caused by the 
continuance of the deficit, have added more 
than $200,000,000 to the volume of money 
in circulation. This is a result which is 
gratifying to all parties—to the bimetallists 
because they believed that business prosper- 
ity demanded an increase of circulation, and 
to monometallists because this demand of 
their opponents has been met without the 
remonetization of silver. 


& 


Itis the unexpected which 
always happens in the 
Dreyfus case. The latest 
incident is the retirement from the presidency 
of the Civil Section of the Court of Cassation 
of M.de Beaurepaire, who has left the bench 
apparently for the purpose of taking a hand 
in the Dreyfus discussion as a partisan. He 


New Incidents in the 
Dreyfus Case 


accuses one of his colleagues, Judge Loew, 
the President of the Court, of appointing M. 
Bard, the reporter, because of his partiality to 
Dreyfus, and accuses other magistrates who 


were to conduct other branches of the inquiry 
on the same ground ; and he declares that the 
rehabilitation of Colonel Picquart amounts 
toa declaration of Dreyfus’s innocence. He 
further accuses Judge Loew of hostility 
and aversion to the generals of the army, and 
of expressing approval of the attacks on the 
General Staff. He has gone further and pub- 
lished a statement which he calls “« An Appeal 
to the Deputies,” in which he urges them to 
take the Dreyfus case out of the hands of 
the Criminal Chamber of the Court, and order 
areal and solemn inquiry. If the Court of 
Cassation is not competent to conduct such 
an inquiry, the outsider wonders what tribu- 
nal in France could discharge that function. 
The balance of the appeal is made up of an 
expression of grief that five or six magistrates 
have put themselves on record against the 
amy, with the suggestion that this prejudice 
is directed at “the poor officers whose uni- 
form is the garb of sacrifice, who work de- 
votedly for the loftiest aim which exists ;” 
and the appeal closes with a declaration that 
the army is worthy of respect from the high- 
tst to the lowest rank. This appeal bears 
on its face all the signs of the demagogue ; 
and these signs are so evident that they have 
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seriously marred the influence of M. de 
Beaurepaire’s action. The spectacle of a 
judge descending from the bench, abusing his 
colleagues, and joining in the glorification of 
the army is not one which the friends of 
France can look upon with any satisfaction. 
The fact that M.de Beaurepaire’s appeal 
seems to be reacting upon himself is, how- 
ever, a distinctly favorable indication of the 
turn of affairs. Unluckily, pub’ic opinion is 
likely to be inflamed again in the near future 
by two additional trials: one, of the author 
of a book called “ The Army Against the 
Nation ;” the other, of the editor of “ La Ré- 
publique Frangaise,” who is charged with 
having insulted the memory of Lieutenant- 
Colonel! Henry by suggesting that Henry was 
the real traitor. 


& 


Mr. Choate as Ambassador 


The appointment of Mr. Joseph H. Choate 
as Ambassador to England has been expected 
for some time past; and although the ap- 
pointment has not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate, it has been confirmed by the people 
with singular unanimity. Wherever Mr. 
Choate is known, his fitness for the high po- 
sition to which he goes is recognized. He 
has not had, it is true, diplomatic training ; 
he has never been in public office, although 
he has on various occasions discharged 
public functions; but his whole life has 
been a preparation for the handling of diffi- 
cult and delicate questions. He is one of 
the leaders of the American bar, by virtue, 
not only of his power over jurors, but also 
by his influence with judges. His quickness, 
resourcefulness, and charm of manner have 
made him a conspicuous figure for years past 
in a profession which never lacks men of 
ability and dignity. Inheriting a name asso- 
ciated with eloquence and legal learning, 
Mr. Choate has enriched instead of diminish- 
ing its associations. Like his uncle, Rufus 
Choate, his activities and interests have gone 
outside his profession. He has been a 
prominent Republican in this city for many 
years; and although it cannot be said that 
he has initiated reform movements, it is cer- 
tainly true that he has been in sympathy with 
them, and that on a number of occasions he 
has taken an attitude which has allied him 
with the independent element in his own 
party. 

As a citizen he has been constantly called 
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upon to advocate various educational and 
philanthropic movements and causes, and the 
grace of his speech and its persuasiveness 
have been generously given. If Mr. Choate 
has a failing, it has been in an occasional 
irresponsible use of wit and satire; but his 
social instincts are so fine and his perception 
of the bearing of questions is so keen that his 
wit is likely to be tempered by the sense of 
responsibility ; and as a representative of the 
United States to the other branch of the 
English-speaking race, he will not only con- 
tinue the best traditions of a long line of dis- 
tinguished ambassadors, but will interpret 
the kindlier feelings, the social ties, and the 
sense of a common heritage and work of both 
peoples. His gifts as a speaker will be of 
special service because his chief duty is likely 
to be the fostering of the ties between the two 
countries by interpreting the American feel- 
ing and character in a country in which both 
have been often misunderstood. 


& 


The Philippine Problem 


An “Old Soldier,” in a letter published in 
another column, gives the reasons for his be- 
lief that we must conquer the Filipinos if we 
are to exercise governmental functions in the 
Philippines. It is to be said in support of 
his view that so eminent and conservative a 
citizen as ex-Senator Edmunds holds the 
same opinion. In a published letter he says 
that “the people of the islands, who are 
carrying on the rebellion in order to be free 
and independent, do not desire to be annexed 
and become a territorial dependency of any 
kind of the United States; and that they in- 
tend to resist annexation appears to be indis- 
putable ;” and he adds that this proposition, 
with others which precede it, “ will not be 
disputed by any intelligent person.” 

Nevertheless we think that Senator Ed- 
munds and the “Old Soldier’ assume too 
much. - 

It seems to us very easy to state the two 
fundamental principles by which the United 
States must be governed in its attitude and 
action toward the Philippine Islands. The 
first of these principles is that we are, as a 
Nation, responsible for peace, order, and good 
government within those islands. If the 
Philippine army is allowed to take possession 
of Manila, to sack the city, plunder the 
houses, and murder unoffending citizens, we 
shall be to blame. The second principle is 
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that we are not to conquer a reluctant and 
recalcitrant people and hold them in subjec. 
tion by our force of arms. We want no ter. 
ritory annexed to the United States against 
the will of its inhabitants; we want no 
people as citizens of the United States who 
are citizens under compulsion. 

How to reconcile these two principles, and 
how to apply them, is the problem in the Phil. 
ippines. If we knew the facts, the application 
would not be difficult ; but we do not know the 
facts. We do not know whether the Filipi- 
nos desire independence, or annexation, or 
colonial connection, or a protectorate; it is 
doubtful whether the Filipinos themselves 
know. They know that they wish to be free 
jrom the domination of Spain. They are 
free from the domination of Spain. Whether 
they wish to assume the responsibilities and 
run the risks involved in independence is 
a question which many of them have proba- 
bly not even considered, a question on which 
probably very few of them havea well-settled 
and intelligent conviction. At all events, we 
do not know what those convictions are, if 
they exist. 

Aguinaldo and his armed forces may rep- 
resent the public sentiment of the best citi- 
zens in the Philippines; they may represent 
the property and intelligence of those islands. 
In his proclamation he may be speaking for 
those who have a right to direct the destiny 
of theislands. This is certainly conceivable. 
Apparently Senator Edmunds and the « Old 
Soldier ” think that this is not only probable 
but certain. If they are right, if Aguinaldo 
and his armed forces do represent the intelli- 
gence, the thrift, the virtue of the Filipinos, 
they have a right to try the experiment of 
independence, even though it should prove 
disastrous to them. Certainly the American 
people have no desire to thwart their attempt 
and forbid their endeavor. 

On the other hand, if any trust at all can 
be placed on the newspaper reports, it is 
certain that Aguinaldo has been paid by the 
Spanish Government in times past to lay 
down his arms and withdraw from the coum 
try. His previous fighting was not for liberty 
but for personal acquisition, This fact leaves 
him under well-grounded suspicion of being 
not a patriot but a blackmailer, of represent 
ing, not the intelligence, thrift, and virtue of 
the Filipinos, but their bandits and their plum 
derers. If this is the case, the United States 
has no right to abandon the islands to him 
and his men-at-arms, It has no right to 
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yield to the demands of a blackmailer: neither 
to purchase exemption from his violence nor 
to surrender the interests of the islands to 
him for purposes of plunder. 

It is not possible for the seventy millions 
of people in America to determine this ques- 
tion. They cannot take the answer for 
granted, as ex-Senator Edmunds seems to 
have done. They cannot evolve the answer 
out of their own consciousness, as the “ Old 
Soldier” has done. They cannot determine 
it by balance of probabilities on vague and 
contradictory reports in the daily press, some 
of them history, more of them rumors, 
They must leave this question of fact to be 
determined by their representatives—prima- 
rily by the President of the United States, 
secondarily by the officers whom the Presi- 
dent of the United States has appointed, and 
who are in command in the Philippines. 
Thus far the course of the President and the 
course of the officers in the Philippines have 
been such as to entitle them to the confi- 
dence of the American people. The people 
have the right to assume that neither the 
President nor the officers of the army and 
navy desire, on the one hand, to open a war 
of conquest, nor are willing, on the other 
hand, to abandon a people, for whose protec- 
tion America is responsible, to armed forces 
whose object may be plunder and whose leader 
may be an irresponsible and unprincipled 
adventurer; the American people have a right 
to assume that the President, and the officers 
in the Philippines who are representing the 
President, are giving their best thought to the 
study of this problem, and are endeavoring 
to be guided in their action by those princi- 
ples of liberty and justice which are incor- 
porated in the American Constitu:ion, and, in 
the main, illustrated by the life of the Nation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a great 
democracy consisting of seventy millions of 
people must know all facts and determine 
all questions for themselves. Democracy 
simply involves the doctrine that the people 
have the right to select the men who shall 
ascertain the facts and shall apply to the 
solution of national problems democratic 
principles. Until some reason is given for 
the opinion that the President, his advise’s 
and his representatives, are false to American 
principles, it is safe to trust them. If they 
Shall prove false to American principles, it 
will then be time enough to reverse their 
policy and appoint other officials in their 
place, 
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The fact that society is a living organiza- 
tion, and that government, as the form of 
that organization, like every other living 
thing, is constantly adjusting itself to new 
conditions, is strikingly brought out by the 
expansion of authority in the direction of the 
prevention of disease. Researches in bac- 
teriology have not only scientific value, and 
value as reducing the death-rate, but they 
are affecting our conception of the functions 
of government and enlarging the govern- 
mental powers. The time is not distant 
when every drop of water and of milk ad- 
mitted into any community will be rigidly 
supervised ; for water and milk are avenues 
of approach for the most insidious and 
deadly diseases. Water is dangerous unless 
thoroughly supervised; and as our concep- 
tion of government and our practice of the 
art of governing become more intelligent 
and thorough, public control of the conditions 
under which milk and water are produced 
and served will become more rigid and 
exacting. 

This broader conception of the functions 
of government in protecting the governed 
will be invoked sooner or later by the new 
view of consumption, one of the most deadly 
and widely prevalent of diseases. It is not 
sO many years since it was supposed that 
consumption was an inherited disease, and 
that it was also incurable; we now under- 
stand that it is not an inherited disease— 
although conditions which are favorable to 
its development are sometimes inherited— 
that it is entirely curable in most cases, and 
that it is highly contagious. The latter fact 
people at large are slow to believe; hence 
the great difficulty of arresting the progress 
of the disease. In Italy, which a century 
ago was devastated by consumption, the mor- 
tality from this cause has been reduced over 
eighty per cent. by rigid restrictions. It is 
now known that consumption, or tuberculosis, 
is due toa bacillus, which cannot be conveyed 
from a sick to a well person by the simple 
process of respiration, but which is con- 
tained and given from the invalid in expec- 
toration, Communities which have been ex- 
empt from consumption, such as some places 
in the Alps, but in which consumptives have 
gathered in considerable numbers, have de- 
veloped the disease among the natives; while, 
on the other hand, communities in which the 
personal habits of the invalids have been 
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rigidly supervised have been freed from the 
disease, or have been entirely exempt from 
it. The Board of Health in this city, as in 
many other cities, has made expectoration 
in public places an offense against the law, 
not only on the ground of decency, but also 
for sanitary reasons. Expectoration on the 
part of those afflicted with consumption in 
any form must be under conditions which 
physicians now readily meet, and for which 
they have provided, The inroads of this 
disease are so serious and the sacrifices of 
human life which it exacts are so great that 
government action will not be very long 
deferred. Public health demands that it shall 
be treated as a highly contagious disease. 

In England a Naticnal Association has 
been formed for the purpose of enlightening 
people at large, and of awakening and direct- 
ing public opinion; and this association is 
receiving the support of many of the most 
prominent and distinguished people in the 
United Kingdom. The programme is a very 
simple one. It is proposed to teach the pub- 
lic, in the first place, that consumption in all 
its forms is highly contagious; that expec- 
toration in public places must be prevented; 
that milk, which is equally the medium of 
typhoid and of consumption, must be ster- 
ilized. It is further proposed to establish a 
number of sanitariums. There has been a 
great growth of interest in the subject in this 
country of late years, and various sanitariums 
have already been established where the dis- 
ease is being very successfully treated, espe- 
cially if taken in its earlier stages. In this 
State a Senate committee has reported that 
consumption is contagious, and recommended 
that the State establish a hospital or hospitals 
for the treatment of cases of tuberculosis, the 
same to be located somewhere in the forest 
preserve in the Adirondack Mountains, the 
site to be selected by the Trustees approved 
by the Forest Preserve Board. An accom- 
panying bill provides for an appropriation of 
$200.000, the appointment of a commission 
to locate a site (the Governor te appoint), and 
the appointment of examining physicians, 
two in number, in each of the cities of New 
York, Buffalo, and Syracuse, to examine pa- 
tients and commit them by certificate. Pa- 
tients able to pay, or having relatives able, 
must do so. 

In the matter of cure by climate there has 
also been achange of view. Formerly, warm 
and sheltered places were sought; of late 
years, high, open places have been preferred. 
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The Isle of Wight and the Mediterranean 
have given place to the high Alps, and in 
this country to the Adirondacks and the 
Rocky Mountain region. But physicians are 
rapidly coming to feel that it is not so much 
the climate as the habit of life which effects 
the cure; and that in proper localities—that 
is to say. in localities which are not excep- 
tionally damp or unfavorable—the same re. 
sults can be secured as in the higher altitudes, 
if patients will live in the same way—if they 
will give up all responsibility, throw aside all 
work, and live out-of-doors. The real cure 
for consumption is undoub‘edly plenty of 
pure, fresh air ; and hosts of men and women 
on the verge of decline are restored to hea!th 
simply by getting out-of-doors, and spending 
the greater part of the day in the open air, 
keeping proper hours, and refraining from 
overwork. The great majority of invalids, 
in favorable localities at least, could be suc- 
cessfully treated at home if they had the 
courage and the persistency of will to secure 
and to maintain the same conditions of rest, 
irresponsibility, and open-air life which they 
would secure in the woods or mountains. 


® 
Beauty and Immortality 


Referring to a recent editorial in these 
columns, a correspondent writes: 


« Art lost to the soul which craves the image 
of its own beauty and the emblems of its own 
immortality.” May I ask what you mean in the 
clauses I quote? I ask because I am preaching 
to an agricultural people here on the frontier; 
who, by reason of the overwhelming materialism 
in which they are caught, seem to be losing some 
soul faculties ; and find myself struggling fiercely 
to hold the vision—withou: which I shall die. [ 
feel, dumbly enough and without knowing why, 
that the expression and appreciation of beauty 
is an essential part of salvation; and, vaguely 
enough, I feel, rather than perceive, that behind 
your words lies a thought that would help me get 
a clearer view of myself. My soul is constantly 
stirred by sensations that sweep down upon me 
from every quarter, but there is not the reaction 
that might come from an adequate interpretation. 
I am in the midst of spiritual forces much like a 
pagan in the midst of the great natural forces 
that swept down upon him. They overwhelm me. 


Human development is so irregular and 
so frequently interrupted by outbreaks of 
passion or inroads of barbarism that men 
have never yet, in large masses, at any one 
time, grown symmetrically and in harmonious 
completeness. No race has yet appeared 
which has been strong enough and clear- 
sighted enough to sustain itself on ascending 
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Beauty and 


lines of activity in all the great fields of bife— 
religion, art, nature, and practical affairs. 
The Hebrew had the moral and spiritual 
sense, but lacked the artistic; the Romans 
had immense executive energy, but very little 
spiritual insight; the Greek genius was far 
more highly developed than Greek character. 
And it was largely due to this partial 
and incomplete development, this inability to 
round out human experience and hold the 
different sides of human life in true balance 
and sound relations, that the civilizations of 
these gifted and influential races came to an 
end. These civilizations in an organic form 
ceased to be, but each race contributed some- 
thing to that totality of civilization which is 
indestructible. Modern races are, for this 
very reason, in the way of securing that full 
and balanced development which will not 
only give free play to spiritual energy in all 
fields, but satisfy the soul by making its en- 
vironment reflect and express its own quality 
and nature. This harmony between the soul 
and the forms of life about it has never yet 
been secured, save for very short intervals 
and for very few persons; and yet this corre- 
spondence between a man’s idea's and his 
condition is one of the things which he pas- 
sionately craves, and without which he isa 
stranger in his own time and an alien among 
his own people. 


It is often necessary to make one virtue 
wait upon another, and to accept for the 
moment conditions which would be intolera- 
ble if they were permanent. In time of war 
the customary occupations are often sus- 
pended; in camp men live without those ac- 
cessories which make up the richness of life; 
under the stress of danger they put aside 
most of the things they value for the sake of 
some one of the basal principles or posses- 
sions upon which civilization rests. It has 
happened more than once that the race, or 
parts of it, have had to fight for spiritual life ; 
that is to say, for freedom, conscience, and 
the possibility of clean living. The rejection 
of beauty by the early Christians was largely 
due to the fact that the beauty they saw about 
them was part of the structure of a civilization 
which had become not only corrupt but cor- 
rupting. They put beauty awzy because, 
for the moment, they had to fight for righteous- 
ness. And when conditions arise which com- 
pel a momentary choice between right living 
and right expression, there can never be a 
doubt as to the right choice. Men must be 
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sound and free before they can make the ex- 
pression of their life wholesome, noble, and 
adequate. It is well to remember that the 
Christian revolt against art was not made in 
a great, free, creative epoch, but in a period 
of decadence, when the line had lost its firm- 
ness, the figure its nobility, the method its 
force and dignity; a period when art had 
become the servitor of a demoralized and 
declining race. 


Immortality 


But these reactions against beauty, these 
epochs of rejecting its resources, mark the 
exigenc.es and crises of civilization, not its 
full, free, rich movement. Wars are inter- 
ruptions of normal living; camps are tolera- 
ble only because they are temporary; and 
the end of all struggling, either by individuals 
or by society, is to give life greater freedom 
and fullness. The moment life is free to find 
full development, it seeks beauty as inevita- 
bly and by as deep an instinct as it seeks 
truth. Right living, right thinking, right 
speaking—these are all and equally essential 
to the life God meant men to live, if the 
structure and needs of their natures give any 
trustworthy indication of his purpose. We 
are still so far from any spiritual conception 
of beauty that we are slow to recognize its 
structural necessity; we are so accustomed 
to regard it as decorative, ornamental, exter- 
nal, that we fail to perceive its rootage in 
the spiritual nature and its place in the 
spiritual life. Beauty in visib‘e structure 
and form is righteousness in structure and 
form; for beauty reduced to its simplest 
terms is the best way of doing a thing; the 
best because the most adequate, complete, 
and final. A man is moral only when he 
does right in speech as well as in act; when 
his words as well as his deeds express the 
highest quality of his nature and disclose his 
conscience. It is not irreverent to say that 
the ferns reveal the conscience of God as 
truly as the stars declare his glory. We are 
in the habit of speaking of Him as the 
Creator, but we forget that, in the very 
nature of things, a divine creator must be a 
divine artist. God could not do things badly 
without violating his own nature; it is well 
to remember this fact when we are tempted 
to reject something in Nature of which we 
do not see the beauty. Beauty is wrought 
into the very structure of the world, because 
beauty is the final form of expression—the 
natural and only form in which God can 
create things. An ugly world would be an 
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immoral world. Therefore the ferns reveal 
the conscience of God the Artist—the con- 
science which takes no account of the possi- 
bilities of recognition and recompense, but 
must always and everywhere give to the 
minutest detail of work the last touch of per- 
fection. 


Living in an incomplete world, in an un- 
finished civilization, and being ourselves only 
sketches and outlines of what we are to be, 
we lose, not the passionate craving for beauty, 
but the clear perception of its moral necessity. 
The same law which imposes righteousness 
upon us imposes beauty as well; it is only in 
our blindness that we separate the two or 
imagine that there is antagonism between 
them. Beauty is the highest form of right- 
eousness, and until righteousness is beautiful 
it kas not reached its highest form. We are 
so accustomed to righteousness in its rudi- 
mentary forms in ourselves and others that 
we lose sight of this great truth. There 
are times when partial development seems 
inevitable, and carries with it an apparent 
postponement of those finer forms of spirit- 
ual unfolding. The Puritan was, at his best, 
a noble figure; but it is clear that the Puri- 
tan was the man of a crisis, not the master 
of a final and complete development of 
spiritual or social life. There can be integ- 
rity without beauty, if beauty must be post- 
poned; but such an integrity is always par- 
tial and preliminary; it can never be final. 
“ The beauty of holiness” is not an empty 
phrase ; it means much which we have not 
mastered as yet. For every knotted and 
gnarled character, like Knox and Cromwell, 
bent on doing the will of God, men ought to 
be grateful; such men are the heroes of the 
tremendous struggles of the race for the right 
to live freely and completely; but its heroes 
of the freer and fuller life are men of a 
higher mold. Beauty is not always, under 
all conditions, within reach of the righteous ; 
but, after the struggle, there must be other 
ways and days before them, and in the final 
stages of their being they, too, must find 
beauty. Immortality must bring beauty with it. 


In so far as the saints have been unlovely, 
they have been undeveloped; in so far as 
the heroes have lacked harmony and sweet- 
ness, they have lacked maturity in righteous- 
ness and strength. There has been but one 
perfect life on earth, and the beauty of that 
life was the effluence of its righteousness, 
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the radiance of its divinity. Christ had all 
the strength of the heroic fighters for truth, 
without a touch of their harshness and unlove. 
liness ; he had all the courage of the reform. 
ers, without a trace of their narrowness and 
lack of imagination; he had all the calmness 
of the truth-seeker, without a touch of his 
indifference to individuals. He was so har. 
monious that we find it almost impossible to 
comprehend him. He reverses ail the con. 
ceptions of the saint, the hero, and the great 
man that have been held from time to time; 
he utterly failed to meet the expectations of 
those who were watching for the coming of 
a Messiah. So accustomed are we to im- 
perfect development, with its confusions of 
violence with force, of ruthlessness with 
strength, of selfishness with genius, that we 
cannot easily reconcile the beauty of Christ's 
nature with its immeasurable resources, 
When the creative artist appeared among us, 
he was beautiful because he was divine. His 
words shared the beauty of the world, and in 
parable and teaching he associated these 
forms with the spiritual life. Birds and 
flowers and stars are as much at home in his 
speech as in the air, the fields, and the sky. 
In gesture, deed, and word; in all the crises 
of his life and in the presence of all men; in 
joy and sorrow, in death and in resurrection, 
beauty clothed him like a garment. As he 
was Truth, so was he Beauty; for truth, 
when it ascends to the highest stage and 
finds its final expression, is beauty. 


In beautiful forms, therefore, the soul 
“craves the image of its own beauty and the 
emblems of its ownimmortality.” This crav- 
ing is none the less real because it is often 
unintelligent ; it is instinctive in all men who 
have any spiritual vitality; and there are 
many to whom ugly and inharmonious sur- 
roundings bring something very like physical 
pain. Sin in all its forms is hideous; it 
never wears beauty save as a mask, and 
never can wear it long. In the exact degree 
in which we hate sin do we long for the beauty 
of holiness; in the exact degree in which we 
long for perfection do we crave that beauty 
in form, manner, and life about us which 
shall correspond with the inner vision, And 
so long as we are denied that harmony are 
we driven back upon ourselves and become 
the prey of that dissatisfaction which always 
springs out of discord. When we come upon 
perfect beauty in any form, a sudden thrill 
warns us that we are facing one of those last 
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perfect touches in which an idea, a vision, an 
experience, is born into and vitalizes a form. 
So in all the greatest art we seem to find our- 
selves; and in finding ourselves we instinct- 
ively confer immortality upon the form which 
shares our life. An artist pours his life into 
his book, his statue, his building, his painting, 
with the conviction that he has laid up for him- 
self that fame which is the human synonym for 
immortality; and men guard and cherish the 
perfect work because, being perfect, they are 
persuaded that it must endure. So the mar- 
bles remain though the Greeks are gone; the 
Madonna survives though Raphael has de- 
parted ; the Fifth Symphony speaks though 
Beethoven is silent; Westminster abides 
though its builders have perished. In its 
art the race sees the visible emblems of its 
immortality. 


@ 


The Spectator 


While the Spectator’s point of view is 
usually cosmopolitan, he at times forgets 
himself and makes discoveries, in the manner 
of a provincial; for a true cosmopolite never 
discovers anything—he knows it already. A 
cosmopolite would have known, for instance, 
that the mere fact of living in the Nation’s 
capital doesn’t necessarily premise an inter- 
est in public questions; the Spectator, in his 
provincial mood, fancied that everybody in 
Washirgton would at this time be talking 
about Expansion. He was cruelly disillu- 
sionized in his first interview in the govern- 
mental city. This was with a colored barber. 
The Spectator found that the gentleman of 
the loquacious craft knew nothing and cared 
less about the Philippine question, but was 
full of knowledge and enthusiasm about a 
recent prize-fight! Verily that was a sage 
remark of one of the old Edinburgh review- 
ers, that the stupidest yokel in the dullest 
English village, while he might be ignorant 
of the name of the Premier, could always be 
depended upon to answer a challenge as to 
the identity of the champion bruiser of the 
day! 

& 

This air of indifference as to governmental 
problems scems not only to pervade Wash- 
ington “society ” (and in social groups whose 
tone is so largely given by the official class 
this is perhaps only carrying out the rule that 
in polite conversation one should “sink the 
shop”), but to permeate also the atmosphere 
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of the Capitol itself. The Spectator was 
present on an afternoon when a fire-eating 
Senator—no, the breed is extinct—but when 
a Senator from the State of South Carolina 
gave his views upon the presumably all- 
absorbing topic. His speech was a good 
one, as speeches go in these days, but it 
failed to attract the attention of more than 
half a dozen of his fellow-Senators. Whata 
trying position for an orator to occupy! 
With his back to his real auditors, the crowd 
of tourists and visiting constituents in the 
gallery, the Senator addresses a Chairman 
who has a genius for keeping track of the 
proceedings out of the corner of his eye 
while apparently oblivious to everything but 
the messenger or page or Senator who may 
be whispering to him at a given moment. 
The Segator’s colleague at the next desk is 
working away at his correspondence as un- 
concernedly as if in his private office. Just 
across the aisle is a famous silent statesman, 
who scarcely ever, while in the Senate, opens 
his mouth for publication, but whose much- 
caricatured lineaments show considerable 
animation now as he is engaged in earnest 
conversation with a Senatorial friend. Are 
these men political foes of the speaker, and 
do they take this means of showing their con- 
tempt for him? No, for there is a tall, hoary- 
headed, genial-looking man who ought to be 
delightedly listening to the speaker, for the 
two men’s views on this question, though not 
their politics generally, coincide; instead, he 
is deep in the pages of the “ Congressional 
Record ” which has just been laid on his desk. 
Perhaps he is reading his own speech of the 
day before—a much more interesting one, of 
course, than any that will be in to-morrow’s 
“ Record”! Or is this merely another evi- 
dence of the superior potency of the printed 
page in these last days, and do Senators 
speak only that their words may be read ? 


® 


But there are some Senators who are lis- 
tening. That “little giant” there—legiti- 
mate heir of the little giant of other days, 
Stephen A. Douglas—with the mass of 
black hair crowning the heavy head, who 
would be a distinguished-looking man indeed 
if he were only a foot or two taller—he is 
listening intently to the speaker. Just as the 
latter has said, “We should have to train 
these Malays to wear shirts and breeches to 
get much trade out of them,” a sally which 
evokes a smile from the gallery but other- 
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wise falls on stony soil, this Senatorial lis- 
tener appeals to the Chair for less. noise. 
The Chair immediately requests that “ Sena- 
tors will please not talk in audible tones,” so 
that the speaker may be heard—by his friend 
and the two or three others who wish to hear 
him! 





® 


The South Carolinian cleverly counters 
on his Puritan friend from Connecticut, 
who has justified Anglo-Saxon domination 
in tropical countries, by thanking him ironi- 
cally for proving the “divine right of the 
Caucasian to govern the inferior races ”’—a 
doctrine, he intimates, which has not al- 
ways been upheld in Connecticut. Truly it 
seems that changing conditions bring about 
strange political affiliations—as when the 
Senator from Massachusetts crosses over, a 
little later, from his side of the chamber 
and beams genially upon the Senators from 
Delaware and Georgia as he exchanges a 
pleasant word with them. The day may not 
be far off, muses the Spectator, when that 
other tall, bespectacled Senator, who carried a 
musket in the Union army through the war, 
may be marching side by side in the political 
ranks with the man who just now hobbles 
into his seat minus the leg which he gave to 
the secession cause. And there is a suggestion 
of coalescence on the part even of expan- 
sionists and anti-expansionists in the remark 
of one of the former that the Filipinos are 
not to be governed permanently against their 
consent, and of one of the latter that he is 
himself a sort of expansionist after all—so 
far as North America and its islands are 
concerned. 


® 


These speakers are not scholarly men, as 
a rule; they are practical, successful men of 
affairs with a knack of ready expression. 
The fact that one of them speaks of “a 
stupend-u-ous blunder” of “this au’gust 
body” in dealing with the « Philip-pyne Isl- 
ands ” does not lessen the rough effectiveness 
of his sarcasm about expecting to see “ one 
section of this chamber set apart for the 
use of Malays and Chinese.” And these 
great ones are very human, after all, in spite 
of the assumptions of Senatorial dignity. 
They like to have their fellow-Senators gather 
around them and shake hands in congratula- 
tion at the conclusion of the effort which has 
apparently been so little heeded. They even 
cast an occasional glance up into the visitors’ 
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gallery to see who may be there and what is 
the effect of their periods. Really, the secret 
of the indifference of the Senators to speech. 
making must be that they are “just like 
folks.” An afternoon spent in the gallery 
listening to able pleas for and against ex. 
pansion or*on any other subject is apt to 
bring a slight sense of weariness even ‘o one 
who has been brought up on the lyceum 
system ; and when one remembers that Sena. 
tors have to endure this thing day after day, 
and each of them with the superadded distress 
of the consciousness that he could make 
a much better speech himself on the same 
subject, one does not wonder that they go 
about their business unmindful of the fact 
that “ So-and-so is talking again.” Undoub: 
edly they feel that to sit idly and listen to all 
the talk would be maddening; so there is a 
tacit understanding that each shall go on 
with his own work and no speaker is to be 
offended because he does not command the 
attention of his peers. 


® 


The factis, that where there is great favility 
of speech and opportunity of exercising ii, 
men learn to take speech-making as a matter 
of course. It gets to be so easy, indeed, for 
the public man to “ think on his feet’ that 
there is asuspicion that he seldom puts much 
work into this kind of thinking. Anepigram 
circulated a few years ago at the expense of 
a serious but wordy Senator was to the effect 
that “the Senator from manages to do 
so much outside work because he always rests 
his mind while speaking in Congress.” And 
possibly the air of indifference to one another 
is only a whimsical affectation, as who should 
say, “I must dissemble my real amiability, 
and present a stern front to the insidious 
advances of my country’s enemies, the wicked 
fellows on the other side of the house, and 
the foolish ones on this.” Outward deference 
would perhaps be asking too much of human 
nature in a land where all men are created 
equal, and are endowed with a certain inaliena- 
blesense of humor! The Spectator supposes 
that if he could be carried, by some Arabian 
magic carpet, into a Senator’s chair, he would 
do very much as his neighbors did; but 
from the point of view of a Spectator in the 
gallery, he thinks that if he were a Senator 
he would be so impressed with the greatness 
of his colleagues that he would treat them 
with the courtesy that they would expect from 
and accord to gentlemen in private life. 
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The Dread of Expansion 


By John Bach McMaster 


Professor of American History in the University of Pennsylvania 


HENEVER our countrymen have 
W been called upon to consider the 
question of acquiring more terri- 
tory, the Opponents of expansion have in- 
variably met the issue with two classes of 
arguments : those intended to prove the in- 
expediency or folly of the proposed acquisi- 
tion; and those designed to demonstrate that 
there issomewhere a natural boundary beyond 
which the Republic ought not to go; that the 
natural limit had already been reached, and 
that to cross it was to doom the Republic to 
certain ruin, because it is not possible for 
such a government as_ours to control and 
govern far-away Gtates 
The expansion of our country began with 
the purchase of the Province of Louisiana in 
1803. The region was, indeed, an unknown 
wilderness, The eastern boundary was the 
Mississippi River from its source to 31° 
north latitude; but where the source of the 
Mississippi was nobody knew, and what the 
boundary was below 31° was long unsettled. 
The south boundary was the Gulf of Mexico; 
but whether it extended east to the Perdido 
and westward to the Sabine or the Rio 
Grande was not determined for many years. 
The mountains, wherever they might be, lim- 
ited the Province on the west, and the posses- 
sions of Great Britain, wherever they might 
be, bounded it on the north. Knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of the country 
was as vague as its bounds, and why Mr. 
Jefferson wanted such a desert was hard to 
see. “As to Louisiana,” said a Senator 
when the treaty of purchase was under de- 
bate, “ this new, immense, unbounded world, 
if it should ever be incorporated into the 
Union (which I have no idea can be done 
without altering the Constitution) will be 
the greatest curse that could at present befall 
us. It may be productive of innumerable 
tvils, and especially of one I fear to look 
upon. Louisiana must and will become set- 
tled if we hold it, and with the very popula- 
tion that would otherwise occupy part of our 
Present country. Thus our citizens will be 
removed to the immense distance of two or 
three thousand miles from the capital of the 
Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the 
fays of the General Government; their affec- 


tions will be alienated, they will gradually 
begin to view us as strangers, they will form 
other commercial connections, and our inter- 
est will become distinct. These, with other 
causes that human wisdom cannot now 
foresee, will in time effect a separation, and I 
fear our bounds may be fixed nearer to our 
homes than the waters of the Mississippi. 
We have already territory enough. I would 
rather see Louisiana given to France, to 
Spain, to any nation of the earth, on condi- 
tion that no citizen of the United States 
should ever settle within its limits, than to 
see the territory sold for a hundred millions 
and we retain the sovereignty.” Anybody 
who would take the pains to examine a map 
could see, he said, that the natural boundary 
of the United States on the west was the 
Mississippi River. 

“A Republic ought not to be too exten- 
sive!” was the reply. “ What is the stand- 
ard of extent fora Republic? Our boundary 
already too extensive! Is the Goddess of 
Liberty restrained by watercourses? Is she 
governed by geographical limits? Is her 
dominion on this continent to stop on the 
east side of the Mississippi? No dangers 
wait upon our Republic because of its extent. 
The American people too well know the art 
of governing and of being governed. The 
day is indeed remote when our people will 
be drawn in any considerable numbers over 
the Mississippi. It is idle to attempt to 
decide on matters which properiy belong to 
those who are tocomeafter us. It is enough 
for us to make the acquisition. The time 
and manner of disposing of it may be left to 
posterity.” 

Happily for us, the expansionists prevailed, 
the treaty was ratified, and the magnificent 
domain called Louisiana became the property 
of the United States. But the dispute was 
not ended. The right to expand, the right 
to acquire territory without the limits of the 
United States as they were when the Consti- 
tution was framed, continued to be denied. 
The bounds of our country, it was asserted, 
had been set by the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain in 1783. They were, on the west, the 
Mississippi River; on the north, the posses- 
sions of Great Britain; on the south, the 
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thirty-first degree from the Mississippi River 
to the Apalachicola; the Apalachicola to 
the Flint; a line from the Fiint to the St. 
Mary’s River, and by it to the sea. Such 
was the extent of the United States when 
the Constitution was framed, and such it 
must remain. If the framers of that in- 
sirument had intended that the area of our 
country should, some time in the future, be 
expanded, they would have said so in the 
Constitution. But the Constitution does not 
contain one word from which the right to 
acquire foreign soil can even be deduced. 
The phrase, “ Congress may admit new States 
into this Union,” means this Union as it was 
when the Constitution was adopted, and the 
new States that may be admitted must be 
made on the soil east of the Mississippi. 

This position of the anti-expatsionist was 
well set forth in 1811 by Josiah Quincy. 
The question before the House of Repre- 
sentatives was the admission of the State of 
Louisiana into the Union. It was the first 
State to be formed from territory not within 
the limits of the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, and brought up the question, Has 
Congress the power to expand the area of 
“ this Union ” indefinitely by admitting States 
lying without the limits of “this Union” at 
the time the Constitution was adopted? Said 
Mr. Quincy : 

This bill which is now proposed to be passed 
has this assumed principle for its basis: that the 
three branches of this national government, with- 
out recurrence to conventions of the people in 
the States, or to the Legislatures of the States, 
are authorized to admit new partners to a share 
of the political power in countries out of the 
original limits of the United States. Now this 
assumed principle I maintain to be altogether 
without any sanction of the Constitution. I de- 
clare it to be a manifest and atrocious usurpa- 
tion of power, of a nature dissolving, according 
to undeniable principles of moral law, the obliga- 
tions of our national compact, and leading to all 
the awful consequences which flow from such a 
state of things. . . . Touching the general nature 
of the instrument called the Constitution of the 
United States there is no obscurity. It has no 
fabled descent, like the palladiums of ancient 
Troy, from the heavens. Its origin is not con- 
fused by the mists of time, nor hidden by the 
darkness of past, unexplored ages. It is the 
fabric of ourday. Some now living had a share 
in its construction. All of us stood by and saw 
the rising of the edifice. There can be no doubt 
about its nature. Itis a political compact. By 
whom? and about what? The preambie will 
answer these questions. . . . It is we the people 
of the United States, for ourselves and our 
posterity; not for the people of Louisiana, nor 
for the people of New Orleans, or of Canada, 
None of these enter into the scope of the instru- 
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ment. It embraces only the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Quincy then went on to show who were 
the people of the United States and what 
were the permanent bounds of their country; 
and, having shown this, he sought to prove 
that not only had no power been given to 
Congress to admit States out of the original 
bounds, but that the idea of so doing had not 
even occurred to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. They were not madmen. They had 
not taken degrees at the hospital of idiocy. | 
have heard, said he, of six States, and some 
say more, that will surely be formed beyond 
the Mississippi. It has even been said that 
the day is coming when the mouth of the 
Ohio will be far t> the east of the center of 
empire. “It is impossible such a power could 
be granted.” It was not for these men that 
our fathers fought. It was not for them the 
Constitution was adopted. You have no 
right, he argued, to throw the liberties and 
property of this people into hotch-potch 
with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with 
the mixed, though more respectable, race of 
Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on 
the sands at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Do you suppose the people of the Northern 
and Atlantic States will, or ought to, look 
with patience and see Representatives and 
Senators from the Red River and Missouri 
pouring themselves on this and the other 
floor, managing the affairs of a seaboard 
1,500 miles at least from their residence? 
The bill, he asserted, if it passes, is a death- 
blow to the Constitution. 

The bill, however, was passed, and the Con- 
stitution still lives, though twenty States lying 
without the original limits of our country have 
since been admitted to the Union. 

Scarcely was Louisiana secured when an 
expedition, long preparing near St. Louis, set 
off, under the command of Lewis and Clark, 
to explore the wilds of the far Northwest and 
find a path, if possible, to the Pacific. Early 
in May, 1804, the party left St. Lcuis, then 
a frontier town of log cabins, made its way 
up the Missouri to what is now North 
Dakota, passed the winter with the Mandan 
Indians, and during the summer and autumn 
of 1805 reached the sources of the Missouri, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains to the Colum- 
bia, and went down that river to the Pacific. 

By the discovery of the Columbia by Cap- 
tain Gray in 1792, we were entitled to all the 
territory drained by the river and its tribu: 
taries. The exploration by Lewis and Clark 
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added to our first claim, based on discovery, 
a second based on exploration; and to these 
the little fur-trading posts planted near the 
mouth of the Columbia by John Jacob Astor, 
and named Astoria in his honor, added a 
third claim resting on occupation. 

But the fur-traders of British America 
were as alive to the value of the far North- 
west as the fur-traders of the United States. 
They, too, came hurrying to the Columbia, 
and when the second war with Great Britain 
ended, no question was more difficult of set- 
tlement than the rights of the two powers in the 
Oregon country. No settlement was, there- 
fore, attempted; but in the Convention of 
1818 it was stipulated that for ten years to 
come the region west of the Rocky Mountains 
should be held under joint occupation by 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Ere the time limit expired, however, Ore- 
gon began to receive definite metes and 
bounds. Our treaty with Spain in 1819 
bounded it on the south by the parallel of 
forty-two degrees. Three years later Russia 
startled the two claimants by giving Oregon 
the parallel of fifty-one degrees as a boundary 
onthe north. But negotiations pushed the 
line further toward the pole, and by our 
treaty with Russia in 1824 we agreed to 
accept 54° 40’ as the northern limit. The 
dispute with Russia, the exclusion of the 
United States from ‘the Pacific Coast save 
between 42° and 54° 40’, and the approach- 
ing expiration of joint occupation gave to 
the Oregon country a new importance, and 
Monroe, in his annual message in December, 
1824, urged the establishment of a military 
post at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
A bill providing for the erection of a mili- 
tary post at the mouth of this river, and au- 
thorizing the President to establish a terri- 
torial government, a port of entry, and 
appoint the necessary officials whenever, in 
his opinion, it became expedient so to do, 
was accordingly passed by the House, and 
sent to the Senate. The bill apparently did 
nothing more than provide for the occupa- 
tion and government of a tract of country. 
But back of it lay a question of expansion. 
Was it worth while to do this? Was it ex- 
pedient to take Oregon? What earthly use 
could it be to us if we did take it? were the 
questions asked on all hands. Those who 
favored expansion had much to say of the 
future importance to the United States of a 
foothold on the shores of the Pacific. They 
foretold commerce with China and Japan; 


they held up the value of the Rocky Moun- 
tain fur trade; they dwelt at great length 
on the importance of excluding Great Britain 
and Russia from the rear of the territory we 
already possessed, and on the beneficial 
effects ownership of Oregon would have on 
the greatness of the United States in times 
to come. Those who opposed expansion 
declared that the Union was already too 
large; that we could never govern a country 
so far away ; that commercial communication 
with the Pacific was impossible; that Oregon 
could never be anything but a colony; that 
we ought never to hold colonies, and that 
Oregon could never become a State. The 
debaters on each side were many and able; 
but the two views were best stated by Mr. 
Dickerson, Senator from New Jersey, and 
by Mr. Benton, Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. Dickerson began by asserting that we 
had never yet extended our laws over a piece 
of territory unless it was ultimately to be 
made into a State; that Oregon could never 
become a State; that it must therefore be- 
come a colony, and that a colonization sys- 
tem was something the United States had 
never yet adopted, and he hoped never would 
adopt. “Is this Territory of Oregon ever 
to become a State? amember of this Union? 
Never; the Union is already too extensive.” 
The distance, said he, from Washington to 
the mouth of the Columbia is 4,650 miles. 
A Member of Congress coming from Oregon 
would therefore have to travel 9,300 miles, 
and this, at $8 for each 20 miles—the sum 
allowed by law to Congressmen—would make 
his journey cost the Government $3,720. 
Every Member of Congress ought to see his 
constituents once a year. But if the gentle- 
man from Oregon were to travel thirty miles 
a day steadily he would spend 306 days in 
coming to the seat of government and return- 
ing to his home. “If he were to lie by on 
Sundays, the journey would require 350 days, 
and leave him each year just two weeks to 
spendin Washington. Yeta young and able- 
bodied Senator might travel from Oregon to 
Washington and back once a year, but he 
could do nothing else. It would be more ex- 
peditious tocome by water round Cape Horn, 
or pass through Behring Straits, round the 
north coast of this continent, to Baffin’s Bay, 
to Davis Straits, to the Atlantic, and so on to 
Washington. It is true, this passage is not 
yet discovered, except in the maps. But it 
will be before Oregon is a State.” 

Having proved that Oregon could never 
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become a State, Mr. Dickerson went on to 
show the folly of attempting to make it a 
colony. “Have we,” he asked, “a surplus 
population that we wish to send from our 
country? Have we not hundreds of millions 
of acres of fertile lands within the limits of 
our present States and Territories still unoc- 
cupied for want of a population to take pos- 
session of them? Shall we, then, hold induce- 
ments to our children to seek settlements in 
the remote parts of the earth? If we plant 
a colony in Oregon, we must protect it, and 
that, too, at an enormous expense. And 
what advantage can we expect in return? 
Absolutely none. We will, in fact, make a 
vulnerable point where our enemy can easily 
reach us, and where we cannot possibly de- 
fend ourselves. Would to heaven there were 
a perpetual decree securing to the Indians 
the quiet possession of the country they 
now enjoy, and a vast deal more this side of 
the Rocky Mountains! Viewed as a fron- 
tier, it might prove of infinite importance to 
the United States, inasmuch as it is calcu- 
lated to serve as a barrier to prevent too 
great an extension of our population west- 
ward. But as the home of the civilized 
white man it was of no value.” Let the 
Indians have it, then, and Oregon with it. 
That would be promoting in a most signal 
manner the course of humanity. That would 
be the very best use to which the Territory 
of Oregon could be put; the very worst 
would be the adoption of the provisions of 
the pending bill. 

Of all the Senators who listened to Mr. Dick- 
erson’s speech the wildest Jingo was Thomas 
Hart Benton, of Missouri. He belonged to 
that class of men whose confidence in govern- 
ment of the people by the people is never 
shaken. He believed in his country, in her 
institutions, in her mission, and in the capac- 
ity of her people to accomplish that mission ; 
but he, too, doubted the expediency of per- 
manently holding Oregon. “This Republic,” 
said he, “should have limits. The present 
occasion does not require me to say where 
those limits should be on the north and on 
the south. Westward the ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains was a natural and everlasting 
boundary. Along the back of this ridge 
the westward limit of this Republic should 
be drawn, and the statue of the fabled god, 
Terminus, should be raised upon its highest 
peak never to be thrown down. In planting 
the seed of a new power on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, it should be well understood 
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that, when strong enough to take care of 
itself, the new government should part from 
the Mother Empire as a child parts from its 
parents at the age of manhood.” 

Mr. Benton’s idea of taking Oregon, plant. 
ing in it what he called “the seed of a new 
power,” to become in time a new republic, 
found no favor. But his assertion that the 
Rocky Mountains were the natural limit of 
the United States on the west, that the Re. 
public should stop at their summits, passed 
almost unchallenged. The bill was tabled; 
and when the ten-year period of joint occupa. 
tion ended, the old agreement was renewed 
without time limit, and was continued till 1846, 

Once, indeed, in 1843, the question of ex. 
pansion loomed up again in connection with 
Oregon, and again aroused the old dread. 
The Webster-Ashburton treaty o 1842 had 
settled many a standing dispute. But nota 
word was said in it touching the ownership 
of Oregon. This alarmed and displeased 
the West, and a bill to organize Oregon asa 
Territory was soon before the Senate. 

The spokesman of the anti-imperialists of 
that day was Mr. McDuffie, one of the Sena. 
tors from South Carolina. He belonged to 
that advanced school of American politicians 
who believed that, after all, the natural, God- 
given limit of the United States was not the 
Mississippi but the Rocky Mountains. There 
must, indeed, be a limit somewhere. It was 
absurd to suppose that a Republic such as 
ours could keep on growing and growing, 
and not fall to pieces. The greed of man 
would of course find no limit. But Nature 
had reared one, and it was well this side of 
Oregon. Said Mr. McDuffie: 


What do we want with this territory? What 
are we to do with it? What is to be the conse 
quence of our taking possession of it? Whatis 
the act we are called on now to do? Why, itis 
neither more nor less than an act of colonization, 
for the first time proposed since the foundation 
of this Government. If this were a question of 
gradual, and continuous, and progressive settle: 
ment; if the territory to which our citizens are 
invited were really to become a part of this Union, 
it would present a very different question. But, 
sir, does any man seriously suppose that any 
State which can be formed at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, or any of the inhabitable parts 
of that territory, will ever become one of the 
States of this Union? I have great faith (no 
one has greater) in the power of the repre 
sentative principle to extend the sphere of y0v 
ernment; but I confess that, even in the most 
sanguine days of my youth, I never conceived 
the possibility of embracing within the same 
Government people livin: five thousand miles 
apart. But, sir, the worthy Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. Woodbury], seems to have dis- 
covered a principle much more potent than the 
representative principle. He refers you to steam, 
as far more potent. I doubt very much whether 
the elements, or powers, or organization of the 
principles of government will ever be changed by 
steam. Steam! How are we to apply steam in 
this case? Has the Senator examined the char- 
acter of the country? What is its character? 
Why, as I understand it, the country for seven 
hundred miles this side of the Rocky Mountains 
is uninhabitable ; is a region where rain never 
falls, a barren sandy soil. On the other side (we 
have it from a very intelligent gentleman sent to 
explore that country by the State Department) 
there are three successive ridges of mountains ex- 
tending towards the Pacific, running nearly par- 
allel, and totally impassable, except in certain 
parts, where there are gaps or depressions, to 
bereached only by going some hundred miles 
out of the direct course. Well, now, what are 
we todo in such a case as this? How are you 
going to apply steam? Have you made anything 
like an estimate of the cost of arailroad running 
from here to the mouth of the Columbia? Why, 
all the wealth of the Indies would be insufficient. 
You would have to tunnel through mountains 
five or six hundred miles in extent. It is true they 
have constructed a tunnel beneath the Thames, 
but at a vast expenditure of capital. With a 
bankrupt treasury, and a depressed and suffering 
people, to talk about constructing a railroad to 
the western shore of this continent manifests a 
wild spirit of adventure which I never expected 
tohear broached in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Now, it is one of the most uncalculating meas- 
ures which was ever brought before the Senate. 
For whose benefit are we bound to pass it? Who 
are to go there, along the lines of military posts, 
and take possession of the only part of the terri- 
tory fit to occupy—that part lying upon the sea- 
coast, a strip less than one hundred miles in 
width? As I have already stated, the rest of 
the territory consists of mountains almost inac- 
cessible, and lowlands covered with stone and 
volcanic remains, on which rain never falls ex- 
cept during the spring. Even on the coast no 
rin falls from April to October, and for the 
remainder of the year there is nothing but rain. 
Why, sir, of what use will this be for agricultural 
purposes ? I would not for that purpose give a 
pinch of snuff for the whole territory. I wish to 
God that we did not own it. I wish it was an 
impassable barrier to secure us against the intru- 
sion of others. This is the character of the 
country. Who are we to send there? Do you 
think your honest farmers in Pennsylvania, New 
York, or even Ohio or Missouri, will abandon 
their farms to go upon any such enterprise as 
this? God forbid! If any man who is to go to 
that country, under the temptations of this bill, 
was my child, 1 would say to nim, For God’s sake, 
donot go there. You will not better your con- 
ition. You will exchange the comforts of home, 
and the happiness of civilized life, for the pains 
and perils of a precarious existence. But if 1 
hada son whose conduct was such as made him 
afit subject for Botany Bay, I would say, In the 
tame of God, go. This is my estimate of the 
importance of the settlement. Now, what are 
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we to gain by making the settlement? In what 
shape are our expenditures there to be returned ? 
When are we to get any revenue from the citi- 
zens of ours who go to that distant territory— 
3,300 miles from the seat of Government, as I 
have it from the Senator of Missouri? What 
return are they going to make us for protecting 
them with military posts, at an expense at :he 
outset of $20,000, and swelling hereafter God 
knows how much—probably equaling the annuai 
expenses of the Florida War. 

Sir, does any man suppose that, in the next 
twenty years, we shall derive a cent of revenue ? 
I put it to the Senate: Is there a man here who 
supposes'that the wealth or power of the United 
States will be increased to the amount of one 
solitary cent by all the colonists that may be 
prevailed upon to go there? No, sir, not a 
cent. Well, now, make a moderate estimate; 
what do you think it will cost, on the scale on 
which you set out, during the next twenty years? 
Why, if you get off with ten millions of dollars, 
it will be about what any reasonable man would 
consider a proper estimate. The country 1s in- 
habited by fierce and warlike savages. Itisa 
country abounding with recesses to which they 
can retreat, and in which they will be in- 
accessible; and if we ever get to war with 
them (and we know by experience that the 
most ceitain way to get to war is to go among 
them), we shall find another Florida; and every 
person knows what the expenses of that unfortu- 
nate war had exceeded the anticipations of those 
who foreboded the worst. Sir, I venture to say 
that, for the next twenty years, there is not a 
Congressional district in this Union which will 
not be more valuable to the United States than 
the whole of this cerritory. It never can be of 
any value for any agricultural purposes. 

I do not wish to tempt the people to form 
settlements there. I wish this to be a great 
empire, grown up by the natural course of civil- 
ization and the natural extension of population. 
I thank God for his mercy in placing the Rocky 
Mountains there. I believe, if it had not been 
for those mountains, we would have been already 
in the Pacific. You cannot civilize men, if they 
have an indefinite extent of territorv over which 
to spread their numbers; for so long as they 
spread their numbers, instead of becoming civil- 
ized, they become semi-savage. All agree that 
civilization can best be effected when the country 
is hedged in by narrow boundaries. 


But, again, the prophet of evil things was 
mistaken ; even while he spoke the tide of 
immigration was beginning to set toward the 
uninhabitable country which lay beyond the 
impassable mountains. Whitman had made 
his famous ride, and when, in the spring of 
1843, he rode over the plains to Walla Walla, 
one hundred and twenty wagons heavy with 
the property of a goodly company of smmi- 
grants went with him. This was but the 
vanguard, and seven years irom the day on 
which Mr. McDuffie addressed the Senate, 
the delegate trom the Territory of Oregon 
was sitting in the House of Representatives. 
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Love Will Have Its Way 


By Charles E. Ogden 


century. The little wooden meeting- 

house stood some distance back from the 
grass-grown roadway, nearly surrounded by 
forest trees—the native oak, pine, and beech. 
The building was strongly made, and. bore 
the imprint of the hardy builders who had 
come into the wilderness of western New 
York to worship freely and to conform to the 
tenets of their own peculiar doctrines. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and the settlers had 
gathered to worship. It was their custom to 
worship on the Hebrew Sunday. A few came 
in wagons, more on horseback, and quite a 
number walked a long distance to be present. 
The warm breath of the June air rustled 
lightly in the tree-tops, and fanned the peo- 
ple who stood in little groups in front of the 
building awaiting the appearance of their 
prophet and preacher. It was asolemn con- 
gregation, yet there was in it a good deal of 
Yankee alertness and activity. 

These people came from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, under the 
leadership of a woman preacher, who, when 
in a trance, had received a mission, as she 
declared, to save mankind and found a uni- 
versal religion upon true principles, given to 
her by revelation. Many had flocked to her 
standard, swayed by the influence of her 
personal magnetism. Her teachings were 
simple, and founded upon the ideas of the 
Quakers and Friends. She believed the end 
of the world was to come within the time of 
her generation, and insisted that the saints 
under her guidance should neither marry nor 
give in marriage, but devote their time more 
completely to spiritual matters than they 
would be able to do if burdened with the 
care of children and multiplied household 
duties. She wished to found a community 
where worship should be the chief matter of 
importance, and, like many of the religious 
zealots of that day, she drew around her a 
band ot followers who had willingly left their 
homes in the Easi to found a better and 
purer order of religion unmolested by the 
scoffs and jeers of the unbelievers. 

She styled herself the « Universal Friend,” 
and it was for her that the crowd about the 
unpretentious meeting-house waited. 

After a time, a hushed whisper went 
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around among the faithful that their leader 
was coming, and there was a general move- 
ment toward the open door of the meeting- 
house. Ina few moments they were seated 
on the benches inside, waiting in respectful and 
solemn silence the appearance of the Friend, 

There was an inspiration in the scene as 
she approached the rough building, followed 
closely by two young women, Only an occa- 
sional movement among the horses hitched 
under the trees, or the call of some mischiey- 
ous squirrel, interrupted the intense quiet of 
the place. Was there not something spiritual 
in the air, rich with the mellow odor of the 
pines and the perfume of the sassafras, as 
this woman made her way along the path to 
take charge of her flock ? 

She was a woman not far from forty, tall, 
erect, and walking with the firm carriage of 
one accustomed to rule. Her face bore the 
stamp of strong personality and a firm belief 
in the attributes of her own powers. She 
wore a long, flowing robe of dark maroon 
color, thrown loosely over her shoulders, 
which gave to her the additional dignity of 
ministerial authority. 

When she entered the door the worshipers 
bowed their heads in silent devotion, and she 
made her way to the front of the room, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
In her hands she clasped a small Bible, and 
when she had turned and faced the people 
she opened it, turned the leaves until her eyes 
fell upon the passage she was looking for, 
and began to read, in a slow, measured tone, 
the Fifty-first Psalm. At the first sound of 
her voice the bowed congregation raised their 
heads and gave strict attention to what she 
was reading. When she had finished they 
again lapsed into silence, and the Friend, 
sitting down in a large arm-chair, bowed her 
head in prayer. For a long time they re- 
mained in this prayerful silence, with nothing 
to break the stillness save the wheezing of 
some of the elders or the singing of the 
birds among the trees. 

Presently, as if moved by the spirit of 
grace, the Friend rose and began her exhorta- 
tion. She spoke with great earnestness, using 
frequent quotations from the Scriptures. and 
urging her hearers to lives of purity and 
self-denial, continuing at great length, but 
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holding the interest of her listeners to the end. 
There were signs of deep conviction on every 
side as she closed her address, and as the 
meeting broke up each person present sought 
the coveted privilege of shaking hands with 
the Friend. 

« The Lord be with thee,” was her solemn 
blessing to each one as he passed before her 
to take her hand. 

After the Friend had taken her way in 
silence toward her home, the settlers lingered 
to discuss their affairs and exchange the gos- 
sip of the settlement. 

“Thy crops have been plentiful, Silas ?” 
asked a stout-looking settler of a young man 
some years his junior, whose clear-cut face 
was overcast with a serious look. 

«“ Yea, John, I have been blessed even be- 
yond my deserts, and I trust I am not un- 
grateful,” replied the young man, turning his 
eyes toward the door of the meeting-house 
with an amxious expression. 

“ And thy mother, Silas, is she as well as 
usual? I did not see her with the women 
to-day.” 

“ She is well,” answered the young man, 
still keeping his eyes on the meeting-house, 
“but,” he added, as if anxious to prolong the 
conversation so that he might have an excuse 
for remaining until all were out of the build- 
ing, “she was ill-inclined to come, as the 
brindle cow turned sick this morning, and 
she wished to care for it.” 

As he finished speaking, there appeared in 
the doorway of the little wooden building a 
young woman, who gave a hasty glance about 
her, then quickly lowered her eyes, and made 
her way toward theroad. She was dressed in 
the simple garb of the Friends, her quiet, 
almost somber, bonnet giving her a quaint 
appearance, but rather adding to the beauty 
of her face. The young man approached 
her with nervous deference. 

“ Art thou going to thy home?” he asked, 
as he drew near to her side. 

“ Yea, Silas,” she answered, without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

“May I walk with thee until thou comest 
to where the road turns to the mill?” he said. 

“Thou mayest, Silas,” she replied, her 
eyes still on the ground. 

They continued on in silence for some 
time, when the young man ventured to be- 
come more communicative. 

“Thou hast not been to our house for some 
days. Mother feared lest thou wert ill, or 
that some of the family were not well.” 





“T have been away, Silas, and could not 
come to tell thy mother. Hast thou not 
heard ?” 

“T had not heard until to-day, Rebecca,” 
he began soberly, as if he would be displeased 
if he dared; “then I heard it from one of 
the neighbors. So thou intendest to take up 
thy residence with the Friend, dost thou, and 
serve as one of her vestal virgins for the 
remainder of thy life, dost thou?” he asked, 
coming to the matter without further cir- 
cum!ocution. 

She walked in silence for a time, and then 
answered him, without elevating her eyes. 

“It is as the Lord directs, Silas, in a meas- 
ure, and my duty seemeth plain. The Friend 
hath need of handmaids, and I am glad to 
serve her. Dost thou not think the oppor- 
tunity great for one as unworthy as I am, 
Silas ?” 

He made no reply, but stooped and picked 
a wild rose from a clump of bushes growing 
by the wayside. He studied it for a moment, 
and then held it out to her. 

“I do not know,” he said slowly, eying 
for an instant the sweet face turned toward 
him, as she took the rose. “Thou art young, 
Rebecca, to decide in such a matter. If 
thou shouldst go to the Friend, we will greatly 
miss thee.” 

A slight roguish sparkle danced in her gray 
eyes for an instant, but she lowered them 
demurely, and again walked by his side in 
silence. 

“Does the Friend need thee, Rebecca?” 
he asked, by way of taking up the subject 
again. “Is it very plain to thee ?” 

“TI think it is, Silas. I am unworthy, but 
I want to do what I can.” 

They had come to the turn in the road 
leading to her father’s mill. He came very 
close to her and said, earnestly : 

“T am afraid I lose faith sometimes, Re- 
becca. I am not always sure that a woman's 
work is preaching, and never marrying ;” 
and then he added, as if frightened by his 
boldness, “ I wish I were better, Rebecca.” 

“Thou must not forget the true doctrine, 
Silas, nor fail to listen to the warnings of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

“ Rebecca,” he began, half pleadingly, “I 
have listened to the teachings of the Friend. 
I have tried hard to live in accordance, but 
it is very difficult sonetimes. I have thought 
of thee often when the evening was coming 
on. I thought of thee last night, Rebecca, 
as I sat near the entrance of the woods back 
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of our house and heard the clear, sweet song 
of the thrush. Why did he sing but for joy 
that he was mated? Is it not so in all life?” 

‘* Thou must not talk to me like that, 
Silas,” the girl said, lifting her eyes to his in 
serious reproof. “I cannot consider these 
things now, nor shouldst thou think of them. 
We are not to give our time to vain ques- 
tionings.” 

“ Rebecca, it is not vain questionings ; it is 
honest doubt. Do you know, Rebecca, | 
cannot help thinking much of thee in this 
way, whether right or wrong, and I must tell 
thee that I am very miserable to see thee 
going to the Friend.” 

“ Silas,” she said slowly, trembling a little, 
“I must go now. They will be waiting for 
me at home. 1 bid thee good-night.” 

She turned and started up the road with- 
out waiting for him to say more, but for a 
moment there shone from under that prim 
Quaker bonnet a pair of gray eyes full of 
happiness and girlish triumph. If Silas 
Hoxie could have seen them during that brief 
interval, he might have carried a lighter and 
more hopeful heart home to the care of the 
horses and to the other work of the evening. 

When he did arrive home, he was thought- 
ful and gloomy, although he tried to appear 
cheerful in the presence of his mother. With 
the quick intuition of a mother’s love, she 
watched him go about his work in a more 
serious, preoccupied way than usual, and felt 
that all was not right. For several days she 
had noticed his abstracted manner, and with 
the keen instincts of her sex had surmised 
the truth more definitely than Silas could 
have imagined. 

This night she followed him to the barn- 
yard, and talked to him while he was milking 
the cows. She knew it was best that he 
should be occupied with something while she 
was having her say. 

“ Didst thou enjoy the service to-day ?” 
she began, by way of introduction. 

“ Yes, mother,”’ he replied, without looking 
up from his milking. 

“ Was there a large attendance ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did the Friend speak to the conviction 
of many hearts, Silas?” 

“ She did, I believe.” 

« And to thy heart, Silas, was there much 
comfort and consolation ?” 

Whether this piece of strategic maneuver- 
ing was detected by Silas or not, he fell into 
the trap readily enough. He arose from the 
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milking with the three-legged stool in one 
hand and the pail of foaming milk in the 
other, and started toward the barn-yard gate, 
where his mother stood with her arms folded 
across the top of the fence. 

“T am not sure about that, mother. There 
is much I do not understand. Suppose all 
the world followed the doctrine of this woman, 
and there was no marrying? It is not sense. 
It isn’t reason—nor Christianity. That is,” 
he added, “I can't help feeling that way 
sometimes.” 

Mrs. Hoxie did not seem particularly 


. troubled by the independence of her son’s 


views. She had never been one of the 
strongest believers in the mission of the 
Friend, and was readily influenced by the 
judgment of her son. The idea that her boy 
should be slighted by any girl, no matter if 
upon the grounds of doctrinal impropriety, 
shook the very foundation of her belief, and 
did more to shatter her faith in the woman 
preacher than anything else could have done. 

She loosened the gate and patted the head 
of the cow as it turned and sniffed along the 
fence. When Silas had passed through the 
gate, she latched it again, and walked by his 
side toward the house. 

“What put these notions into thy head ?” 
she asked, her mind s ill on the subject. 

He glanced up at her quickly, as if to 
learn whether she had surmised the true 
reason, but she was looking straight ahead. 

“T don’tknow,” he answered. “I suppose 
it's because I can't help thinking. Most 
likely it’s not right to feel so, but a man must 
do some of his own thinking sometimes.” 

“Was Rebecca Lawrence at the meeting, 
Silas?” came the next question, bluntly. 

“She was, mother.” 

“« Didst thou speak with her ?” 

“I did. I walked with her until we reached 
the turn to her house. She is going to be- 
come a resident with the Friend, and one of 
her disciples.” 

“What dost thou think of that, Silas?” 
the mother asked, eying him narrowly, as 
she lifted the latch of the kitchen door. 

«“ What difference can it make to me, moth- 
er?” he asked in return, as he set the milk- 
pail on the kitchen table. Then, without 
saying any more, he went out of the room 
and back to the barn. 

The next worship day found Silas again 
among the number of worshipers at the 
small wooden meeting-house. His mother 
was there also, and as soon as the services 
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were ended she separated herself from the 
women and joined her son, not even waiting 
for the formal handshaking with the Friend. 

Silas seemed inclined to linger, as he had 
on the previous day of worship, and he was 
keeping a furtive glance on the open door 
when his mother came up to him. 

“Thou needst not wait, Silas,” she whis- 
pered, as she reached his side; «she came 
with the Friend and will return with her. 
Thou hadst better come with me.” 

He took his place by her side and started 
on toward the road; but she had not gone 
more than a step or two when a woman 
stopped her and kept them waiting for a few 
moments to answer some neighborly inquiries, 
During that time the Friend, dressed in the 
same attire as on the previous day of worship, 
came out of the building and passed by them. 
She was followed, as before, by two young 
women—and to-day Rebecca Lawrence was 
one of them. 

‘eShe’s done it, Silas,” the woman said to 
her son, as they started along the road to 
their home. “Yes,” she added to herself, 
spitefully, “she’s done it, and it’s nothing to 
her credit, either, as I can see, to throw over 
a young man whois every bit as good as she, 
even if the Friend doesn't like marrying.” 

“ Thou must not judge harshly, mother,” 
he said to her, gravely, and added, with a 
slight laugh, “I guess we are heretics, both 
of us.” 

“]T don’t care if Iam a heretic, Silas. It 
dsesn’t seem nature, nor common sense, to let 
young people grow old with no thought of 
sparkin’, nor weddin’s. I guess,” she added, 
doggedly, “the Lord never intended it that 
way.” 

She lapsed into silence after that, and Silas 
did not venture to break the peace. So they 
strode silently home, mother and son, the one 
angry and resentful at the cause of her son’s 
trouble, the other stern and morose and full 
of many doubts. ‘° 

Several days afterwards Silas Hoxie started 
out bright and early with a grist of wheat for 
the Lawrence mill. The morning was clear 
and crisp, and the young man felt the ex- 
hilarating influence of the expanding day. 
He whistled softly a plain nursery ballad his 
mother had hummed into his rather unmusi- 
cal head, and he expertly cracked his whip 
over the backs of the oxen with a merry 
“gee” or “haw” at the end of each stanza. 
Suddenly a vision coming down the read 
attracted his attention. 
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“ Driving away the heifer, hey?” he mut- 
tered. “What can thatbefor? Iknow her 
father gave it to her, but it can’t be that the 
Friend would demand that, too.” 

The object of his attention was none other 
than Rebecca Lawrence, who was coming 
along the road, driving ahead of her a young 
heifer. 

When she saw who was coming, she 
appeared greatly disconcerted. To make 
matters worse, the animal which she was 
driving seemed as much annoyed at the sight 
of the oxen as did its mistress at the appear- 
ance of the driver. It commenced a series 
of restless, energetic hops and bounds which 
bade defiance to the guiding influence of the 
prim young woman. Indeed, after a few pre- 
liminary antics, the frightened animal kicked 
its heels vigorously in the air, and, to the 
great discomfiture of the timid and abashed 
girl, vaulted over a low rail fence into an open 
field of clover. There was no getting around 
the fact that a crisis had arisen. A six-acre 
field and a blithe young heifer were too much 
for the resources of a modest Quaker girl. 
There were no allurements she cou'd offer 
more attractive to tne animal than the bursting 
clover. What could she do? 

During all this time the slowly plodding 
oxen, driven by the valiant Silas, were com- 
ing nearer and nearer to where the perplexed 
girl stood. 

“ Why does he have to appear just at this 
unhappy time?” she asked herself, in nervous 
dread, and added, illogically, “1 wish he 
would mind his own affairs.” 

Silas took in the situation at a glance. 
He jumped from his cart and approached her 
respectfully. Had he been less fond of her 
and less tactful, he would have laughed at 
her. 

“I will catch her for thee, Rebecca,” he 
began, “ or drive her into the road again, so 
that thou canst go thy way. It will not take 
long.” 

“Itis kind of thee, Silas,” she replied, 
“but I dislike very much to bother thee. I 
thought I could drive her without any 
trouble.” 

“It was my fault, Rebecca, because the 
oxen frightened the beast. Now fora run. 
I will take these rails,’ he said, as he laid 
aside part of the fence, “and drive her 
through here. Stand near the oxen, and 
when she comes out head her the way you 
want her to go.” 

These few arrangements having been com- 
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pleted, the young man began a careful detour 
of the clover-field. His design was simple, 
being merely to place the hzifer between the 
opening in-the fence and himself, and then 
u'ge her toward the roadway. The design, 
however, was difficult of execution. No 
sooner did he approach the animal with soft 
and winning expressions, than it declined to 
listen to his pleadings and skipped away to 
the uttermost parts of the field in hilarious 
glee. Thechase was along and exciting one, 
but our Silas was a young man of patience as 
well as muscle, and he finally succeeded in 
heading the frolicsome young beast through 
the opening where he had let down the fence. 

As he came up, puffing and red with his 
vigorous exercise to enjoy the triumph of his 
efforts, he observed, to his great surprise, 
that Rebecca had changed the position of 
the oxen so that they now formed a bulwark 
against the offending heifer from that side of 
the road toward which she had been driving 
the animal when he first saw her. She had 
taken up her position near the oxen, and suc- 
ceeded in starting the heifer back in the 
direction from which ithad come. Silas was 
nonplused at this condition of affairs, and 
was about to ask for an explanation, when 


Ministers’ 


By W. S. 


HE salaries paid to thousands of 
ministers in the smaller cities and 
towns of the United States, and to 
very many of the mission workers on the 
frontiér, are not only out of all keeping with 
the demands of the work performed, and in 
no way commensurate with the talents of the 
men employed, but they are obstacles in the 
way of the best results from the labors of a 
noble class of men. More than this, they 
tend to weaken the minister and to make him 
the subject of the almoner. 

The inadequacy of these salaries is not 
wholly due to selfishness on the part of con- 
tributors to the funds set apart for salary 
purposes. In very many cases it is the result 
of thoughtlessness, while often it is due to 
the noxious system of almsgiving which the 
churches have allowed to develop, and which 
has become, with scant understanding of its 
abundant thrift, a plant of prodigious vitality. 

From information derived from various 
sources it appears that the ministers in the 
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Rebecca walked up to him and offered him 
her hand. 

“ Silas,” she said, with becoming timidity, 
“T am going to drive the heifer back to my 
father’s house, and I want thee to help me. 
I am not going to the Friend's.” 

Silas did not for a moment comprehend. 
Little by little, there in the bright morning, 
it came to him what she meant. Then it 
flashed upon him in all its glory. She had 
chosen him instead of the Friend. She had 
renounced a life of spiritual devotion to give 
herself to him. 

He took her in his arms and held her close 
to him, whispering, as he kissed her rosy lips, 
“God bless thee, Reb: cca,” and then he added 
with asmile, “thy heifer was all thatsaved me.” 

“T don’t know, Silas,” she replied, looking 
laughingly into his eyes. ‘The Friend bade 
me bring it when I came, for it was mine, 
but I could never drive it pastthee. I guess 
I love thee, Silas, more than I do the Friend, 
or the doctrine; more than all else in the 
world. And if that love conflicts with re- 
ligion, I’m ashamed of the religion.” 

And from such escapades as these, the 
doctrine of the Friend fell into disrepute; 
for, after all, Love will have its way. 


Salaries 


Harwood 


various leading denominations—as the Pres. 
byterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, and 
so on—receive, on an average, about eleven 
hundred dollars per year. This is misleading 
in a sense as to the average salary of the 
man who belongs to the larger body of the 
preaching force of the country. The average 
salary of the class of ministers in the smaller 
cities and towns would probably not exceed 
eight hundred dollars per year, while the 
average salary of the class preaching in large 
city pulpits would be very much higher. 

Dr. H. K. Carroll, who superintended the 
Church statistics of the last National Census, 
puts the general average of the Methodist 
ministers, for instance, at $847—lower than it 
should be as representative of the salaries of 
this Church in the Northern States, on 
account of the prevailing small salaries in 
the South, where the average falls to $500. 
The Presbyterian Church, according to his 
figures, pays its ministers from $1,000 to 
$1,200; the Congregational Church an aver- 
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age of $1,047—too low a figure for the latter 
Church, according to the subjoined figures. 
Dr. Carroll says that many a well-educated 
minister must content himself with a salary 
of $500 per year, barely sufficient for the 
most pressing necessities of his family, with 
no margin for the education of his children. 

So far as I know, the Congregational 
Church is the only one which systematically 
and regularly publishes for the benefit of its 
members a complete list of the salaries of its 
ministers at the middle of every decennial 
period. In considering the financial relation 
of the Churches to ministers, this Church, by 
reason of its generally high average, as com- 
pared with that of other denominations, may 
be taken as eminently fair to the Church at 
large. 

The following tabular statement, compiled 
from the Church year-book of this denomina- 
tion, gives in compact form the average 
salaries paid to the ministers in forty-two 
States and Territories: 





Average. 





Alabama 


Arkansas 
Calitornia 
Colorado 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts.............. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Missouri .. 
Mont na.... 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Y 

North Dakota 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee.... 


Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 








3,584 }$4,034,166 | $1,125+- 











In but nineteen instances does the average 
salary reach one thousand dollars or over. 
In the State of Iowa, a typical Western 
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Commonwealth of the richer class, the aver- 
age is but $936. Massachusetts, which pays 
a larger amount than any other State, $801,- 
743, presents some interesting suggestions. 
There are five hundred and thirty-seven min- 
isters, but fifty of these ministers receive one- 
fourth of the whole salary fund—two hundred 
thousand dollars. Two hundred ministers 
receive less than one thousand dollars per 
annum, while ninety-eight are paid from two 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred dollars 
per year. 

The State of Minnesota may be taken as a 
fair one in which to consider the mission 
salaries. Out of forty-five mission churches 
in this State—those not yet wholly self-sup- 
porting—the salaries run from $200 to $1,200. 
Only nine ministers receive a salary of $900, 
and there are thirteen of the forty-five who 
receive five hundred dollars or less. The 
average salary paid these mission workers is 
a high one, reaching $688. The salaries 
paid to the mission workers in the Southern 
portion of the United States, and in some of 
the fields in the farther West, would probably 
fall below this sum. 

The salaries of the mission workers in the 
Presbyterian Church in the home field will 
be indicated in the table which follows. It 
presents averages which are probably some- 
what higher than those of some other denomi- 
nations. It should be understood that these 
ave'ages are estimates, but as they were pre- 
pared for the writer by the Rev. C. L. Thomp- 
son, of New York, Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
they may be accepted as being as nearly 
exact as it would be possible to make them. 
The table is as follows : 





Average 
Salary. 





Indian Territory.......... ee eee 
Oklahoma Territory. 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


New Mexico .. 
Colorado 
Alaska 
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Taking all things into consideration, it 
would seem that a mission laborer deserves as 
large a salary as a man in a more congenial 
field ; fairness suggests a larger one. 

In considering the salaries paid to the 
mission field laborers, the character of their 
work should be borne in mind. Not infre- 
quently they are subjected to danger; often 
they suffer from exposure in the blinding 
blizzards of winter or the deadly heat of 
summer. Their labor demands much from 
their vital forces. They are often subjected 
to severe mental as well as physical strain. 
They are called upon to make great sacrifices. 
Their field is ore of the most difficult in all 
the range of religious enterprise; there is no 
nobler, no more heroic class of men in peace 
or war than those who preach the frontier 
Gospel. 

In many cases there is an expressed or 
implied understanding that the mission min- 
ister is to receive something in addition to 
his stipend in the way of donations from the 
people among whom he is to labor, or in the 
form of a missionary barrel from the East. 
Perhaps he makes his plans upon the under- 
standing that his field is “ worth ”—think of 
such a perversion of the word!—is worth 
enough more in gifts than the pitifully small 
salary to keep the wolf at a fairly safe distance 
fromthe door. There have been ministers on 
the frontier—perhaps there aresuch yet—who, 
were 1t not for donations, would have starved 
—or retreated. It is not too much to say 
that there have been instances when the 
acute stage of hunger has been perilously 
near. 

Is it much matter of wonder that, under 
such conditions, the man who is deserving of 
at least enough money to buy food and cloth- 
ing for his family, unheads the missionary 
barrel, even though with a sense of sad hu- 
miliation; that he accepts from his parishion- 
ers and those who are not of his flock, but 
who are keen in their pity, alms of food and 
fuel, and cast-off clothing to keep warm the 
bodies of his little children ? 

Bear in mind, these mission ministers are not 
mendicants by heredity or inclination. Very 
often they are men of high culture; many of 
them have been leaders in college or univer- 
sity or seminary, with superior intellectual en- 
dowment and a love for the fine and beautiful 
in life. Often—how often the world, alas! 
does not know—they show an almost divine 
devotion. The figures given above, which 
may be duplicated in other directions, attest 
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the inadequacy of the salaries paid to the 
mission workers and the ministers of the 
smaller churches. 

Now, the paying of these inadequate sal- 
aries through a long series of years has re. 
sulted in a noxious system of alms. It is not 
possible that the pastors or the people appre- 
ciate to what an extent the relation of almoner 
and almstaker exists. The system has grown 
so insidiously, it has become so much a part 
of the religious machinery of the day, it has 
so quietly and yet so insistently insinuated 
itself into the treasury of the Church, that its 
presence is frequently unnoticed. 

Let us look at the matter fairly and impar- 
tially. 

The minister in the smaller cities and towns 
and on the frontier receives donations of 
goods and furniture and clothing; his wife 
patronizes the stores in which, because she 
is a minister’s wife, she receives a reduction 
in price that the poorest and most deserving 
parishioner cannot expect to receive; a half- 
fare, at least in some portions of the coun- 
try, is given the minister on the railroads; 
he has gratuities at the altar, the font, and 
the bier; he is given money to pay his mov- 
ing expenses from one parish to another; he 
receives free tickets for all such entertain- 
ments as a minister may with propriety 
attend; he expects a reduction on such peri- 
odicals and newspapers as do not reach him 
free of cost; a “special minister’s rate” 
awaits him at the cashier’s window in the 
hotel ; he looks for a reduction in tuition for 
his children if he is able to send them away 
to preparatory school or college; the town 
physician is expected to treat the minister 
and his family for nothing, or on a schedule 
much lower than other people have; he un- 
packs, perhaps without a twinge, perhaps 
with a sense of deep humiliation, the mis- 
sionary box from his old-time New England 
friends, that supremest act of the almoner. 

These suggest a few of the booths which, 
through lack of adequate salary, the minister 
patronizes in his daily walk along the avenue 
of alms. 

The minister or mission worker knows that 
his salary is inadequate. He knows—and 
he realizes this the more keenly after he has 
left his seminary—that he must have books, 
and books are money; he knows that he 
must have money, for purposes incident to 
his calling, not so imperatively needed in 
other callings ; he knows that he cannot fit 
himself for fullest service and provide even 
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a meager living and education for his family 
on the salary which has been fixed for him. 
Realizing all this, he yields to the system 
under which his predecessors have been 
working these many years. 

The principle underlying this system is 
unsound ; he knows it. He knows that, after 
all his years of preparatory and collegiate 
and university and seminary training, with 
all the incident expense—after all this, and 
with the modest, and justifiable, belief that 
he is prepared for and can accomplish the 
task to which he is set, he knows that he is 
as much entitled to a fair remuneration for 
his labor as the clerk or the carpenter or the 
street-sweeper or the bank president. 

The religion. which is the guiding force in 
the lives of these ministers is pre-eminently 
apractical one. The temporal affairs of the 
churches owning allegiance to this religion 
should be conducted upon practical business 
principles. There are but few exceptions to 
the rule that any church may be generously 
self-supporting if all its members—not a few, 
but all—are thoroughly converted to Christi- 
anity. The large majority of churches in the 
smaller cities and towns could so conduct 
their affairs; their ministers should be well- 
paid, well-cared-for men, above the need of 
alms in any form, able to pay their own way 
inmanly manner, to provide for the educa- 
tion of their children, and to lay by some- 
thing for the stay of age. 

In round numbers, there are at present one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand ministers 
in the United States. In round numbers, 
there are twenty-three millions of communi- 
vants in the churches of the United States. 
The church property is valued at upwards of 
six hundred and seventy-eight millions of 
dollars, 

Now, if the communicants of the churches 
of the United States should annually give 
for the support of their ministers an average 
of only twenty dollars each, every minister 
would receive three thousand five hundred 
dollars per year, and there would be over 
Wwenty-one millions of dollars remaining to 
tedivided among the ministers of the richer 
churches. To be sure, there are poor com- 
municants who would be unable to pay as 
much as twenty dollars per year for the sup- 
port of the minister alone, and there are, in 
the Catholic Church, for instance, many not 
of wage-earning age; but, on the other hand, 
there are very many in the churches able to 
tive far more than twenty dollars per year, 
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while there are many, unidentified with any 
denomination, but who are generously in- 
clined toward the churches and who fre- 
quently give liberally from large fortunes; 
and from these classes the average could 
quite easily be maintained. Reducing it to 
an average individual congregation, if each 
one of, say, three hundred members paid an- 
nually twenty dollars for the support of the 
minister, or, if it seemed a better plan, if the 
whole congregation, rich and poor alike, 
should agree upon a certain sum which would 
be an average of twenty dollars per capita— 
each member paying according to his means 
—the church would give to its minister 
the handsome sum of six thousand dollars 
per year. How many conzregations in the 
smaller cities and towns having a member- 
ship of three hundred pay their pastors six 
thousand dollars per year? 

Plainly enough, it would not be necessary 
that a church of this size should give as much 
as twenty dollars per capita in order to pro- 
vide a salary adequate for all the needs of a 
minister in such a field. 

But between the giving of personal gifts 
and the work of the almoner lies a wide gulf. 
He whose life has been saved by the skill of 
the physician and who would be deeply 
wounded if the physician did not accept the 
gift which is testimonial of physical salvation 
—such a one does not give alms; ror does 
the man who, because the minister has shown 
him the way to a higher life, makes some 
tangible recognition of the spiritual service 
rendered—these acts savor not of alms, they 
are evidences of high and noble planes of 
living. Such, it will be understood, in no way 
enter into account in a consideration of the 
financial relations existing between the min- 
isters and their churches. 

Pre-eminently not a money-making occu- 
pation, the ministry should yet be one of 
adequate thrift. The minister who is de- 
pendent to any degree upon gifts or gratui- 
ties of fees or alms, call them what you will, 
is to that extent not only placed under humili- 
ating obligations, but stands in danger of 
being pinched in his piety and dwarfed in 
his self-respect. No doubt there are instances 
on the frontier where much heroic service 
might be lost without the immediate contri- 
butions of the people; and, under such con- 
ditions, the mission minister may consider it 
wrong not to accept this assistance. 

Bearing in mind the fact that a very large 
number of ministers in the United States are 
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paid salaries which, considering the demands 
made upon them, may fairly be called, in the 
language of the breadwinners of other occu- 
pations, starvation wages, is it not fair to say 
that there is need of a readjustment of the 
financial relations between the pulpit and the 
pew? 

Two lines of action may be suggested : 

1, The minister himself should resolve to 
root out of his life, at any cost of effort, the 
fast-growing” and noxious plant set out and 
nourished by the almoner, a plant which 
must, by reason of its luxuriant growth, take 
strength from the soil which enriches his 
nobler parts. 

2. The members of the churches should 
set about a readjustment of their financial 
relations to their ministers and increase their 
contributions, looking to an early and com- 
plete abandonment of the present system of 
alms; or, to follow the former figure, they 
should heartily lend a hand with the minister 
in uprooting the plant of the almoner. 

Every conscientious minister enters upon 
his calling with conviction that it is to be one 
of self-sacrifice. He is willing, if need be, to 
suffer privation, even want, from the door of 


Picture Study 


By Estelle 


hk: phenomenal rapidity with which 
the movement for school-room deco- 
ration has spread throughout the 
length and breadth of our country has left 
little time for theoretical considerations. The 
subject was one which readily caught the 
popular fancy, and the fashion has been 
carried from city to city, often with very 
vague ideas as to the ultimate purpose of the 
work or any systematic methods of accom- 
plishing it. 

The pictures are now in our school-rooms, 
and we must pause to consider why they are 
here, and how we can make them valuable. 
And, first of all, the children’s delight in 
them seems in itself sufficient proof that we 
have made no mistake in the matter. Pic- 
tures fill a place in the school life which has 
long been void. The curriculum of study 
has been largely disciplinary in character, 
intended to train the memory and the reason- 
ing powers and to supply the mind with a 
stock of information. The imagination has 
had little cultivation and the esthetic sense 
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the seminary to the gate of the tomb, if 
thereby he may the higher lift the sacred 
standard he has elected to uphold. All this 
has been splendidly exemplified al] through 
our era, and is proof not only of the potency 
of the Christian religion, but of the heroic 
fiber of the finer manhood of the race. 

But the fact that a missionary minister 
lives on two meals a day, that his children 
may have three, speaks not for the glory of 
the Church. 

The fact that thousands of ministers in the 
smaller cities and towns of the United States 
are not paid salaries large enough to let 
them live in a manner fitting their calling; 
the fact that very many of them must pinch 
at every point to provide for the imperative 
necessities of themselves and families; the 
fact that they are barred from any successful 
effort to lay by asum for the education of 
their children or the needs of the day of rain 
—such facts as these are hardly the ones to 
be blazoned on banners, or cut in the rich 
brass of shining tablets, or set in the splendid 
colors of gorgeous memorial windows. They 
are facts that should arouse a long-slumber- 
ing sense of justice. 


in Education 
M. Hurll 


has been almost entirely neglected. To 
counterbalance the weight of the “solid” 
branches, music and literature have been the 
only art studies, and these have far from 
satisfied the children’s higher needs. Having 
their minds filled with all sorts of intellectual 
pabulum, our young people have yet been 
hungry for just such imaginative delights as 
pictures arouse. Pictures in the school-room 
mean, then, in their ultimate intention, an 
educational provision for the cultivation of 
the zsthetic nature as distinguished from the 
other mental activities. All methods of pic- 
ture study will succeed or fail according to 
their bearing on this great aim. 

The silent influence of great artis by itself 
a potent force, and it may be claimed that it 
is enough to hang the pictures on the wall 
and leave them to mold the child’s taste by 
a process of unconscious absorption. 

An objection to this is that the school-room 
art is only a part of the child's entire environ- 
ment, and is seen during only a portion of five 
out of seven daysa week. Outside the school- 
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room and out of school hours he sees in- 
ferior things which take equal chances with 
the good, and which may quite overbalance 
the influence of the latter. <A child may sit 
five hours a day under the beneficent influ- 
ence of the Parthenon or the Cathedral of 
Chartres, but if he spend the rest of his time 
under the shadow of an ugly red-brick fac- 
tory or a row of dingy tenement-houses, how 
shall he learn to discriminate between them ? 
He may pass his study hours in close prox- 
imity to the Olympian Hermes, but if his play 
hours are in some park or public square 
“ornamented ” bya stiffly posed bronze gentle- 
man in modern frock coat and trousers, how 
shall he come to know good from bad sculp- 
ture? He may study his daily lessons with 
the gaze of the Sistine Madonna full upon 
him, but if the most highly prized art treasure 
of his own home is Bouguereau’s Madonna 
of the Angels, how shall he choose the one 
and turn from the other? Inart as in morals, 
the bad not only outweighs the good quanti- 
tatively, but often has a singular attractive- 
ness. Obviously, some extraneous impetus 
must be added to the silent influence of 
the school-room art that it may cope effect- 
ively with the opposed influences from the 
inferior art outside. Some method must be 
devised to fix the image of the good art per- 
manently upon the child’s mind. Some defi- 
nite effort must be made to kindle enthusiasm 
for the good, thus strengthening its influence 
to overbalance the influence of the inferior. 
Such considerations as these explain how it 
was that the movement towards school-room 
decoration led immediately and necessarily 
to the introduction of picture study in the 
schools. The methods of work are still in an 
experimental stage, for the majority of teachers 
have had little or no preparation in this line. 
A common mistake is to treat the subject too 
mechanically, telling a great deal about a 
picture without throwing any light on what 
is in the picture. Here we have a funda- 
mental error arising from a failure to differ- 
entiate art from other school studies. Re- 
garding it as another branch of information, 
a new device for increasing the pupil's 
stock of ideas, the teacher adds a few more 
dates to the child’s catalogue of battles and 
discoveries, a few strange names to his list 


_ Of heroes, and supplies him with some fresh 


anecdotes. Thus a study whose chief value 
is for the stimulation of the zxsthetic imagi- 
nation is used only as a new method fr train- 
ing the memory. Picture study is relegated 
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to the realm of hard facts, and nothing is 
done towards feeding the hungry imagination 
of childhood. Historical facts undoubtedly 
have a legitimate place in picture study, but 
this place is a subordinate one. The artist's 
biography and the history of his picture are 
interesting collateral subjects which may help 
to arouse interest in an art work, but which 
in no wise affect its artistic qualities, Raised 
to undue prominence, or substitu‘ed for the 
study of the picture itself, they entirely divert 
art study from its original high purpose of 
ministry to the esthetic naiure. 

The most natural beginning to make in the 
study of a picture is to center attention upon 
the main mo¢if or principal movement in the 
composition, to seize at once the key which 
opens the door of the picture as a work of 
art. This exercise requires varying degrees 
of imaginative effort according to the selec- 
tions made. The pictures most easily under- 
stood by the immature mind, a3 well as by 
one whose only artistic training has been 
literary, are figure compositions of a distinctly 
dramatic or narrative character, illustrative 
pictures, or pictures which carry the story on 
the surface. From these it is along range to 
pure landscape, whose artistic language can- 
not be literally translated and whose meaning 
can merely be suggested. Between these 
extremes there is a large body of different 
picture types, portraits; ideal figures, figure 
landscapes, animal groups, etc. 

The works of the Old Masters are all fig- 
ure compcesitions, and, painted ina period 
when literature was still inaccessible to the 
masses, they retain that story-telling char- 
acter which was the original razsox ad’ étre of 
modern art. Biblical and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the stories of Christian saints and mar. 
tyrs, and classic mythology furnish the most 
common subjects, in addition to manifold 
embodiments of devotional ideals, such as 
Madonnas and apotheosized saints. Such 
pictures make the best possible introduction 
to art for the inquiring, imaginative mind of 
the child. There is nothing more sure than 
a “story” to fix in the memory the beauties 
of a great art work. Ovious as thesestories 
may appear to the initiated, the child must 
be helped to their true reading. Left to him- 
self, he often curiously misinterprets them. 
A little girl upon whom a lovely Madonna 
picture had apparently made a deep impres- 
sion, drew her own inference from the atti- 
tude of the Virgin’s hand uplifted in raptur- 
ous admiration, and anxiously inquired, 
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®Why is the mamma going to spank the 
baby ?” 

The selection of pictures for school-room 
study should present a sufficient variety in 
subjects to suggest in some slight measure 
the vastness of the art field. As the study 
of poetry, though dealing at first largely with 
narrative poems, does not leave the final im- 
pression that these alone constitute poetry, 
but opens the door at least into the realm of 
the lyric, so the study of painting, beginning 
with story pictures, may by gradual steps 
open glimpses into the more abstract realms 
of the purely artistic. 

The function of art is to embody the uni- 
versal. The individual figure or the particu- 
lar landscape is generalized. Thus the Ma- 
donna and Child are not intended as historical 
figures, but as idealized types. In the great- 
est art they represent no actual mother and 
child, but stand rather for the universal ideas 
of motherhood and childhood. Something 
of this subtler and higher significance must 
enter into all true art appreciation. Often a 
child surprises us with a capacity to appre- 
hend such things, not after an abstract or 
theoretical manner, but with an intuitive in- 
sight into the broader art revelation lying 
behind the surface story. Pupil and teacher 
sometimes change places in these more deli- 
cate matters of art study, that one taking the 
lead whose imagination has the most pene- 
trative power. 

A very extensive field in picture study is 
opened up in the analysis of compositional 
principles and artistic qualities. In entering 
such a field the public-school art instruction 
has to proceed discriminatingly and with 
moderation. The object is not to turn out 
artists or art critics, any more than the study 
of literature is intended to-make poets or 
reviewers, Primarily the aim of both sub- 
jects is to familiarize the children with master- 
pieces: but at the same time itis a legitimate 
part of such work to awaken some genuine 
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appreciation of great art. Though not train- 
ing craftsmen, these studies are to lead to 
some degree of enjoyment in craftsmanship. 
The mechanical details of picture-making, 
like the rules of versification, have, indeed, no 
place in the school-room. But, on the other 
hand, the broad principles vital to the essen- 
tial character of the picture may, if simply 
expressed, flash new light upon the whole 
significance of the work. To point out any 
artistic qualities which strengthen the hold 
of the picture upon imagination and senti- 
ment will go far to fortify the taste against 
inferior art. It is questionable if any one 
loves the Sistine Madonna the better for 
noticing that the composition is arranged in 
the form of a diamond. But to notice the 
linear composition effected by the welding 
together of Mother and Babe in a single fig- 
ure gives a new insight into the oneness of 
purpose between them. More than this, the 
observer will ever after unconsciously carry 
this group as an artistic standard beside 
which awkwardly or artificially composed 
Madonna groups at once show their inferi- 
ority. The first point has to do with picture- 
making only, the second with picture-feeling 
as well; one is mechanical and accidental, 
the other is vital. 

The real test, then, of the value of com- 
positional study in a given instance is the 
bearing of the particular point upon the 
finer imaginative appreciation of the whole 
work. 

Analysis is a dangerous process, if not sup- 
plemented by synthesis. It is a fearful thing 
to dissect a picture and be left to gaze upon 
the dismembered fragments. Every part of 
a great work of art is permeated by the 
dominant motive as by a vital force. When 


each has been subjected to the magnifying 
giass of analytic study, it is for the imagina 
tion to grasp them together again in their 
true relations, making out of diverse elements 
of line and form a single perfect whole. 






By Charlotte Perkins Stetson 


{Reprinted by request from “ Scribner’s Magazine ”’] 


. My blaze is not as wide as the world, 
Nor tall for the world to see— 
But the flames I make 
For life’s sweet sake 

Are between the fire and me! 


That fire would burn in wantonness 
All things that life must use— 
Some things I lay 
In the dragon’s way, 
And burn because I choose. . . . 
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Social Ideals! 


In the midst of the strenuous activities 
and controversies which engross our minds, 
is it possible to gain a clearer vision of the 
line of progress than is found within the nar- 
row horizon of individual interests? Those 
who have learned that literature reveals the 
social and organic instincts of life, as well as 
the individual experience and temper of the 
writers, discern therein, not merely the spirit 
of the time, but the prophetic soul of human- 
ity, with its vision of the future that is shap- 
ing itself in the womb of the present. In 
this conviction the author of this illuminating 
book has set herself to “study the imagina- 
tive expression of some of the most interest- 
ing moments in the long struggle by which 
democracy and freedom are slowly realizing 
themselves, and the earth is becoming in a 
substantial sense the heritage of all the chil- 
dren of men.” The period covered is long, 
dating from “Piers Plowman” (William 
Langland), Wiclif’s contemporary, and, like 
Wiclif, the “ morning star” of a reformation 
only longer in coming than that which W:clif 
heralded. The organic impulse, discovered 
persisting from Langland to Carlyle, so 
strongly resembling each other, seems all the 
more massive. As we descend the stream 
from the England of our forefathers to the 
England of our fathers and of our contem- 
poraries, this organic impulse is found voic- 
ing itself with greater frequency and greater 
clearness in the perception of social problems 
and the creation of social ideals. The con- 
viction deepens that we are borne along by 
elemental forces, whether we will or not, that 
the old order changeth, and that we must 
work out our salvation by meeting the de- 
mand of the new. 

Although Miss Scudder is dealing wholly 
—barring a single chapter devoted to a 
“Glimpse at America”—with social phe- 
nomena in Great Britain, there 1s no lack of 
the de te fabula narratur. Chattel slavery 
was ended by the sword, but an “ industrial 
bondage,” in this as in other lands, still hin- 
ders the advance of democracy towards 
spiritual enfranchisement, and we are pointed 
to conditions which complicate the impend- 
ing struggle more seriously here than abroad. 


' Social Ideals in English Letters. By Vida D.Scud- 
der. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.75. 


But one may question whether Miss Scudder 
is not taking a really serious matter too 
seriously in such a sentence as this: “ One 
call of warning and of fear echoes down the 
decades, and if not wearied we must be awed 
by the iteration. We may well ask whether 
it has any significance; whether the social 
revolution is nearer in 1900 than in 1840 or 
1860. Men asked a similar question at inter- 
vals through the eighteenth century; they 
were asking it in 1788, one year before the 
Bastille was taken.” This suggestion is un- 
comfortable because it seems to suggest a 
parallel. But the situation, as Miss Scudder 
unfolds it at length, reveals a very comforta- 
ble contrast. In the Bastille era the flood 
engulfed a generation deaf to all warning and 
hostile to all change. But the special note 
of our times is a fair measure of hearkening 
to the proclamation of the prophets: « Change 
your minds, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” What Mr. Benjamin Kidd and Mr. 
Grant Allen have noted as the unprecedented 
social phenomenon in the England of the 
nineteenth century—the voluntary abdica- 
tions of privilege by the “ Haves” in favor 
of the “ Have-nots,” Miss Scudder also recog- 
nizes, declaring that “in the literature of the 
Victorian age the next century will see para- 
dox after paradox. It is the literature of 
the Privileged hailing the Unprivileged as 
masters of the future.” And so, despite De 
Tocqueville’s sinister generalization that 
revolutions break out when things are im- 
proving, we can see nothing but a hopeful 
augury in this latest series of readings from 
the social barometer. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s saying that the British 
social order is based on inequality is borne 
in mind, what has already been effected there 
is little short of revolutionary, and the boast 
sometimes made that there is more of real 
democracy in England than here becomes at 
least plausible. The transformation of Mat- 
thew Arnold, the apostle of culture, into the 
apostle of democracy, and his appeal to the 
workingmen of England as the medium 
through which the collective life of society 
may be more nobly realized, has been bearing 
fruitincontemporary England. Thechildren 
of sweetness and light are less engaged to-day 
in writing books. They are working out 


their visions in County Councils, Boards of 
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Arbitration, Social Settlements and Organized 
Charities, with a vast increase of practical co- 
operation and fellowship between members 
of formerly alienated classes. Much of the 
same kind is on foot among us also, with the 
initial advantage, lacking in England, that 
here the stars in their courses fight for social 
freedom and equality in privilege. It is not 
from natural or political inability to obtain 
ameliorations of conditions that hindrances 
to social readjustments arise to-day in this 
Republic, so commonly as from a crass and 
gullible ignorance of the multitude, which 
foolish or knavish demagogues exploit for 
their own advantage. In this country, if 
Demos fares ill, he has only himself to accuse. 

But the issue of the near future lies for 
us, as well as for the British kinsmen to whom 
Miss Scudder limits her studies, in the ca- 
pacity to evolve from a merely political 
democracy a democracy of higher type— 
“spiritual” we may call it, with her, as ani- 
mated by the ethical instinct of human 
brotherhood and by its valuation of non- 
material goods, the riches of the mind and 
heart. That the Christian forces of the 
country are to be the decisive makeweight in 
this issue is evident enough. The social 
instinct and passion of Christianity were abun- 
dantly evinced at the outbreak of the Ref- 
ormation, but the spirit of Christianity found 
its prior task in achieving freedom for 
thought and conscience from the usurping 
lords of the soul. This done, it inaugurated, 
in John Howard’s time, the new era of phil- 
anthropical enterprise. Too often has the 
Christian reformer been unsupported or even 
antagonized by the Church, and the times of 
this ignorance God, as we hope, winked at. 
But we have learned thereby not to identify 
Christianity too narrowly with the Church; 
while, as Miss Scudder says, “ To trace the 
social awakening of the modern Church is to 
read one of the most interesting chapters of re- 
ligious experience.” And herein is the bright- 
est of all the auguries of hope which these 
studies of Social Ideals bring out with cumu- 
lative power. To quote Miss Scudder’s final 
words: “ No one looking at the world to-day 
can fail to see that the social energy of 
Christians in every communion, and indeed 
quite apart from the visible Church, is as 
notable a factor in the situation as the crys- 
tallizing of the intellectual issue around the 
socialist position, or the practical growth of 
a new fellowship disregarding class lines. ... 
Perhaps it is no dream that the long separa- 
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tion between democracy and Christianity 
draws to a close, and that, as the slow years 
pass by, the love of God and man may find 
in their sacramental union freedom for more 
perfect collective expression than has ever 
yet been seen on earth.” 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending January 6, 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Ke- 
ceived in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This 
weckly report ot current literature will be supple- 
mented by fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 1s a very diffi- 
cult book to illustrate—so difficult that it will 
se.m to most readers a mistake to make the 
attempt to visualize Carlyle’s ideas and the 
personages in whom he has incarnated them. 
This impression of the inherent impossibility 
of successfully interpreting with the pencil 
this characteristic volume will be confirmed 
by the work of Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, who 
has grappled with the task, and, it seems to us, 
unsuccessfully. Mr. Sullivan has succeeded 
in getting at the grotesque, the extravagant, 
and the bizarre in “ Sartor Resartus,” but he 
has not succeeded in bringing out the spiritual 
insight and power of the book. His illustra- 
tions are curious, and they are not without a 
certain quality of imagination, but they are 
not satisfactory. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Professor Samuel Dill’s substantial volume 
on Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire is not a general history of 
the period, but an attempt to get at the inner 
life of the last century of the Western Em- 
pire, the commencement of which practi- 
cally coincides with the passage of the Dan- 
ube by the Goths and closes with the extinc- 
tion of Roman power. There are a number 
of writers—Symmachus, Ausonius, Macro- 
bius, S. Jerome, Apollinarius Sidonius, and 
others—whose letters and other writings 
throw important light upon this whole period, 
which is, from the modern point of view, a 
very obscure one, and, in the main, poorly 
furnished with material. Dr. D#ll, by careful 
searching of all this material anu 2y study of 
inscriptions and monuments of every kind, 
has attempted to find out and describe how 
men lived in this important century and what 
they were thinking about. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

No conventional words of praise are needed 
for the bound volumes of Scribner's Magazine 
for the past year. There are, we imagine, few 
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people who do not know that this magazine 
has emphatically reached its high-water mark, 
and must indeed be wonderfully attractive in 
the coming year if it is to advance that mark 
higher. To say nothing of the war articles— 
and the editors of “ Scribner's” seized that 
opportunity with promptness and foresight— 
we have complete in this year Mr. Lodge’s 
well-written and beautifully illustrated ‘+ His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” the second 
part of Mr. Wyckoff’s “ The Workers,” Mr. 
Page’s Southern novel, “ Red Rock,” the 
charming articles on women’s colleges, and 
excellent single features and stories so many 
that to attempt to select for special mention 
would be unfair. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Who's Who, 1899, despite its rather skit- 
tish title, is a solid and useful book of refer- 
ence. It is chiefly a compendium of con- 
densed biographies of living people, prepared 
fron the English point of view, but by no 
means exclusively biographies of Englishmen. 
The sketches are condensed to a degree. 
The compiler, Mr. Douglas Sladen, tells us 
in his preface that he has reinforced his 
biographies mainly from two sources—Ameri- 
cans and the Companions of the various 
orders—and the American reader is rather 
amused at the lament that heretofore “ your 
C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., C.S.1., or D.S.O., dec- 
orated as one of the numerous columns upon 
which our vast empire rests, has been treated 
by biographers as of less importance than 
writers or painters!” Besides these condensed 
bits of biography, the book has many useful 
and some curious tables and lists—Govern 
ment officials, army and navy lists, obituaries, 
clubs, peers and their heirs, American women 
married to men of title, bishops, newspapers, 
names pronounced peculiarly, railways, etc., 
etc. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Count Enrico Della Rocco played an im- 
portant part in the events that led to the 
independence and unity of Italy. Under the 
title Zhe Autobiography of a Veteran he has 
written the story of his experiences in coun- 
cil and in the field, quite without the restraint 
of the formal historian, and with readable 
comment and exposition. The author, who 
is now over eighty years old, thus states his 
general aim and motive: “I shall try to recall 
the memories of a past which I love for 
several reasons—my good fortune at witness- 
ing the awakening of the noble idea of an 
independent and united Italy, seeing it real- 
ized, chiefly by the exertions of men belong- 
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ing to the small and gallant country where I, 
my forebears and my grandchildren were 
born, and for the active part I took in nearly 
all the important events which have happened 
between 1848 and 1870.” (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

To the series of volumes of ‘Historical 
Tales written by Mr. Charles Morris has 
been added one relating to Spain. There 
was no lack of romantic incident in this sub- 
ject, and episode follows episode from the 
time of the Goths to the destruction of Cer- 
vera’s fleet, with continuous interest. (The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending Fanuary 13 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Ober, Frederick A. Puerto Rico and its Resources. 
Holden, Edward S. Our Country’s Flag and the Flags 
of Foreign Countries. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW i" 
St. Nicholas. Volume XXV. Parts I. on ai. 
Century Magazine. Volume LVI. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Buckley, James M. Extemporaneous Oratory for Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Speakers. $1.50. 
THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
Cuny ngham-Cunningham, G. Tales from the Land of 
Manana. 75 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Seeligmann, Karl. Altes und Neues. A German Reader 
for Y ay Beginners. 
E. R. HERRICK & CO. NEW YOR 
Boylan, Grace Duffie. If be O’Shanter Hada Wheel, 
and Other Poems. $1.2 
Hall, Tom. When Cupid ‘Calls. $1.50. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, NEW YORK 


mental W ooing. $1.25 
Bercy, Paul. Conjugaison des Verbes Francais. 
: LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Carrington, General Henry B. Washington, the Sol- 
dier. $2.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Trevelyan, Sir George Otto. The American Revolution. 
Part I. 1766-1776. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK | 
Hewlett, Maurice. Songs and Meditations. 
Thompson, Silvanus P. Michael Faraday. 
and Work. (The Century Science Series.) 
a ht” s Ancient Mariner. Kubla Khan and Eine 
bel. Edited by Tuley Francis Huntington. 25 cts. 
Wilson, L. United States History in Ele- 
—- Schools. 30 cts. 
Jackson, V. ween. Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran. 
Fisher, Herbert. 
Sursum Corda. 
— W. R. Washington. 


Aad Sidney OMtall. 
louse. $1.5( 
Wilson, Lucy itn Williams. 
Elementary Schools. 35 cts. 
Hume, Martin A. S. ~~ its Greatness and Decay 
(4 79-1788) , with an Introduction by Edward Arm- 
strong. $1.50. (Cambridge Historical Series.) 
Dandhiker, Karl, Dr. A Short Histor y of Switzerland. 
Translated by E. Salisbury. $2.50. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO... NEW YORK 
Yale Verse. Compiled by Charles Edmund Merrill, Jr. 
THE MURDOCK PRESS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dr. van Dyke and the Johns Hopkins 
University 

The eleetion of the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, of the Brick Church of this city, to 
the Professorship of English Literature in the 
Johns Hopkins University seems quite natur t 
to those who have kept pace with Dr. van 
Dyke’s growing power and reputation as a 
writer and a student of literature. It was, 
however, a great surprise to his congregation ; 
and his announcement that he was consider- 
ing seriously the invitation was a shock to 
the city of New York; for Dr. van Dyke has 
made himself a position of the first impor- 
tance in the metropolitan pulpit. A preacher 
of singular force, persuasiveness, and charm, 
he has been an outspoken citizen on all pub- 
lic questions; uniting in rare degree the qual- 
ity of moral leadership with the interests of 
a man of culture and literary taste, Dr. van 
Dyke has gained a peculiar influence with 
the young men of the country. The Brick 
Church during his pastorate has reached a 
position of the greatest strength, Those who 


know Dr. van Dyke's literary interest and his 
growing ability as a writer will understand 
the attraction of so important a position as 
the Baltimore professorship; on the other 
hand, those who know how necessary his 
work is in the city of New York, and how 
valuable it has been, will be very unwilling 


to have him give up his pulpit. It is a mis- 
fortune that there are not two of him. 


Woman’s Branch, City Mission 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Woman's Branch of the New York City Mis- 
sion was held January 16. The amount of 
money raised by this branch of the work is 
evidence that the generous public fully be- 
lieve in the work and methods of the Branch. 
The Woman's Branch raised over $27,000 
last year, and expended over $26,000. Chil- 
dren from one of the industrial schools, a 
group of colored children, and a group of 
Chinese children born in New York, were 
present and took part in the exercises. All 
of these children are connected with some of 
the schools of the Mission, but they are di- 
rectly under the care of the Woman’s Branch, 
The training-school has enlarged the scope 
of its work by providing lectures and oppor- 
tunities for practical work among the poor, 
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for non-resident students. The trained nurses 
department of the woman's work is one of the 
most needed and most effective methods of 
entrance into the homes of the poor. The 
development of the social side of the work is 
in recognition of this great need of the 
mothers in the tenements of New York. The 
opportunity afforded for recreation under 
right conditions is welcomed and well used. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, the Superintendent, is a 
woman of rare judgment and broad sym- 
pathies. 


Woman’s Work for Missions 

The third Conference of the Woman's 
Boards of Foreign Missions of the United 
States was held in the Broadway Tabernacle 
in New York, beginning January 11th. About 
one hundred delegates were present, and 
nearly all the religious denominations were 
represented. Addresses were delivered by 
various missionaries and Christian workers. 
The occasion was one of singular interest. 
So far as we have observed, the address 
which attracted most attention was that of 
Miss Crosby, who for seven years had been 
a missionary in the Caroline Islands. We 
quote from her address a passage which 
will be of much interest to many readers, in 
view of the attention drawn to those islands 
by the recent war: 


To one who has been in the Caroline Islands 
it seems impossible to regard them from. any 
other than the missionary standpoint. It is a 
matter of amazement that the nations of the 
earth should ever reach out after them. When, 
in 1885, Germany laid c'aim to them, Spain sud- 
denly remembered that, over two hundred years 
before, the Spanish flag had been raised over 
them, and, although for all those years she had 
left them to their degradation and savage tradi- 
tions, she suddenly felt an excess of interest, and 
determined to circumvent Germany. After the 
two nations had nearly come to war, the matter 
was referred to the Pope for arbitration, and he 
cut the Gordian knot by giving the Marshall 
Islands to Germany and the Carolines to Spain, 
which forthwith took possession of them, but 
did nothing toward the civilization of the natives. 
Such was the character of the people that wher 
it was first suggested that missionaries be sent 
them from this country, even rough seafaring 
men remonstrated, declaring that they would be 
killed if they endeavored to land. Unless these 
islands are wanted for coaling and naval stations, 
there can be no object in taking them, for Spain 
has lost many thousands of dollars there ever 
since she has occupied them. There is abso- 
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lutely no revenue to be obtained from them, save 
from the missionary standpoint of “laying up 
treasures in heaven.” 

Two other addresses of great value were de- 
livered by Mrs. John R. Mott on Higher 
Education for Women in Mission Fields, 
and one on The Missionary Spirit in Wo- 
men’s Colleges, by Dr. Grace Kimball. 


State Conference on Religion 

A notable letter has been addressed to 
various ministers and Christian workers in 
New York State, in the interest of something 
like a Parliament of Religions, Perhaps the 
better and more exact name is “ Conference 
on Religion.” The letter says: “ If ‘tolera- 
tion in religion is the best fruit of the last 
four centuries,’ should not the beginning of 
the twentieth century mark an advance to a 
still nobler position, that of reciprocation in 
religion and of religious co-operation—the 
attitude of men open-minded, spiritual, and 
loving enough to acknowledge that there is 
truth to be learned from, as well as truth to 
be offered to, neighbors, and that a great deal 
of good, now undone in the world, waits for 
the hour when the Churches shall join hands 
in a new brotherhood? The immediate 
organic unity of the Churches is impossible, 


however desirable ; but could they not, and, 
if they can, should they not, set the example 
of union, of good-will and good-deed relations, 
instead of continuing the long-lasting, historic 
example of indifference and even hostility one 


to another?” The proposals are the follow- 
ing: (1) That a Biennial Conference, continu- 
ing three or four days, of all who may care to 
attend, be held, at which Conference promi- 
nent ministers and laymen of various religious 
bodies within the State of New York be in- 
vited to read papers, or lead discussions, on 
themes of religion and morals and social 
reform, (2) That the first of these confer- 
ences be held in 1899. (3) That the arrange- 
ments for it be made by a committee repre- 
senting the different Churches and different 
parts of the State. All the time the separate 
interests of every denomination are cared for 
by churches and colleges and missions and 
conferences, each denomination having its 
own, and these things are bound to continue. 
Our suggestion is that once in two years the 
churches should come together, in the name 
of the Spirit common to all, to promote the 
things that make for the common good. 
Have we not, at last, reached the point when 
such meetings would be possible and profita- 
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ble?” Among the names approving this letter 
are those of Leighton Williams, D.D., and 
President A. H. Strong, D.D., Baptists ; Dr. 
H. A. Stimson and Lyman Abbott, Congre- 
gationalists; President J. R. Day and Dr. 
F. M. North, Methodists; Chancellor H. M. 
MacCracken and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Presbyterians ; Rabbi Gottheil, Jew; Dr. B. 
B. Tyler, of the Disciples of Christ; Dr. R. 
Heber Newton and President Robert Ellis 
Jones, of Hobart College, Episcopalians ; Dr. 
Charles H. Eaton, Universalist; Revs. J. W. 
Chadwick and W. C. Gannett, Unitarians, 
and many others of various denominations. 
The movement is an important one, and we 
shall watch its development with interest and 
sympathy. If it succeeds in New York, it 
may be possible in other States. 


Another New Professor for Union Seminary 


But a few weeks ago, the Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, D.D., was called to be Professor of 
Christian Ethics in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. This was considered by all who knew 
Dr. Hall to be a distinct and notable addi- 
tion to the strength of the Seminary. The 
Faculty has now been further strengthened 
by the choice of the Rev. George William 
Knox, D.D., of Rye, New York, to be Profes- 
sor of the Philosophy and History of Religion. 
Dr. Knox for some time was a missionary in 
Japan and a professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. He is a man of large 
ability and admirably fitted for the responsi- 
ble position to which he has been called. 
He is a son of the late Rev. William E. 
Knox, D.D., of Elmira, New York, and isa 
graduate of Hamilton College. 


The League for Social Service 

The League for Social Service, in further- 
ance of its aim to become a clearing-house 
for practical philanthropy, has just issued a list 
of topics, such as “ The Institutional Church,” 
“Public Baths,” * Recreation,” “ Vacation 
Schools,” “ Play-grounds,” “ The Problem of 
the City Child,” and many others, on which 
it already has 1,400 lantern slides; thus mak- 
ing it possible for any organization to secure 
a concrete presentation of present-day 
problems by means of lantern photographs. 
On a recent visit to Boston, the Secretary 
of the League secured the co-operation of 
Mayor Josiah Quincy, who promised the 
League material illustrating the more im- 
portant phases of the great Departments of 
that municipality, so that they might serve 
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as object-lessons for other cities that wish to 
study these comparatively. This list of 
slides will be sent on application to the Sec- 
retary of the League, Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
105 East Twenty-second Street. To widen 
its membership, the League will send to each 
new subscriber a copy of “The Twentieth 
Century City,” Dr. Josiah Strong’s latest 
book. 


Silver Jubilee of Dr. Albert J. Lyman 

The Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D, pastor 
of the South Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, celebrated his silver jubilee as 
pastor of that church during the week begin- 
ning January 8. Dr. Lyman has had a beau- 
tiful ministry in the church which he has 
served so long. Few men are more widely 
honored or loved. He is a brilliant preacher 
and a devoted pastor. His first ministry was 
in Milford, Conn. From there he went to 
Brooklyn, where the greater part of his life 
has been spent. No minister in that “City 
of Churches” fills a larger place in the hearts 
of the people. Dr. Lyman preached the 
annual sermon before the American Board 
when it met in Worcester, and last year was 
the preacher before the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Portland, Ore. 
On Sunday, January 7, a historical sermon 
was delivered by the pastor, and during the 
week the congratulations of the church, of the 
fellowship of churches, and of the city were 
extended in addresses which showed, not 
only appreciation, but also real and enduring 
affection. Changes are few and far between 
in the Brooklyn churches. Dr. Storrs has 
seen more than fifty years of service, Dr. 
Lyman twenty-five, Drs. McLeod and Beh- 
rends each about fifteen, Dr. Meredith prob- 
ably about twelve, and Dr. Abbott eleven. 
The pulpits of the Congregational churches 
of Brooklyn show that when pastors are called 
it is with the expectation that the relation 
will be sacred and not easily broken. 


A Noble Memorial 

A noble memorial of a man who sought the 
welfare of this city and of his fellow-men is 
the new building of the Neighborhood Set- 
tlement, which has been erected in remem- 
brance of the late Alfred Corning Clark. 
The building is located on the corner of 
Rivington and Cannon Streets, in the heart 
of the most congested district of New York. 
It is a fine four-story brick structure, and 
has been erected for purposes of utility 
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rather than ornament. The work to be car- 
ried on in this building is so varied and 
helpful that we condense a fuller description: 
“Tt is so divided and arranged that the 
training of children may be conducted under 
the best possible conditions. An interesting 
feature of the building is the entertainment 
hall. This is a capacious room, where the 
pupils can be gathered when desired, but it 
is also much more than this. It is intended 
for the benefit of parents as well as children. 
One great lack in all such neighborhoods is 
a pleasant gathering-place for respectable 
men and women who would like to meet for 
social intercourse and innocent recreation. 
The assembly rooms~ in this building will 
serve not only for the sewing and cooking 
classes of the older children, but also for 
evening entertainments which the fathers 
and mothers may attend. A roof garden is 
another feature of the building, which is de- 
signed to serve the same double end as the 
assembly room. Open tothe breezes in sum- 
mer, it can be inclosed so as to be warm in 
winter, and it will, therefore, be a delightful 
place for the children to play in at all sea- 
sons of the year. It will also be thrown 
open for the enjoyment of the weary parents 
in the hot evenings of summer.” Such 
buildings as this, so unostentatious and yet so 
perfect in appliances for the service of hu- 
manity, are object-lessons in practical Chris- 
tianity whose value can hardly be exagger- 
ated. And this is but one of a large number 
to be found in the metropolis. 


Eloquent and Brave 

Our readers will remember the immense 
sensation caused in Italy a few years ago 
by the preaching of Father Agostino da 
Montefeltro in Milan and elsewhere. It was 
said that such preaching had not been heard 
for a decade and perhaps many decades. For 
the last two or three years little has been 
heard of the eloquent Father, and we had 
begun to wonder if his preaching was not too 
radical for his superiors. He has recently 
appeared again in a characteristic fashion. 
In the Church of St. Francis of Castello, in 
which he had been announced to preach, he 
found that four elegant inclosures had been 
erected, capable of seating a thousand per- 
sons. These were for the aristocracy of the 
city, who were to be admitted by ticket, on 
the payment of a fee, and so saved from 
contamination by contact with the common 
péople. As soon as the Father heard what 
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had been done, he ordered the structures to 
be removed, saying that he desired perfect 
equality to be observed in the Church. 
Father Agostino is probably the most elo- 
quent living preacher of the Roman Church. 
This act shows that he is also one of the 
bravest. More such practical Christianity 
would attract to the Church thousands who 
are passionately devoted to reality, but who 
care nothing for forms, as such. 


Abuses in Alaska 

Bishop Nicolas, late of the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, before he sailed from New York 
left a farewell address to his people, and 
simultaneously a letter to President McKinley, 
in the latter of which he condemns in the 
strongest terms governmental abuses in 
Alaska, and asserts that the Greek Church 
has been treated unfairly. He says: 

A limit must be set to the abuses of the various 

companies which for over thirty years have had 
the uncontrolled management of affairs, and have 
reduced the country’s hunting and fishing re- 
sources to absolute exhaustion, and the popula- 
tion to beggary and semi-starvation. A limit 
must be set to the abuses by officials, who, as 
shown by the experiences of many years, are sent 
there without any discrimination, and exclusively 
on the recommendation of Alaska’s irremovable 
guardian, Sheidon Jackson. And, lastly, Alaska 
must be delivered from that man. 
This protest against the misgovernment 
and the non-government of that Territory 
would have greater weight were it not for two 
considerations—the personal attack on Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson and the condemnation in 
the Bishop’s public address of the American 
public-school system. The man who judges 
the American public-school system to be bad 
cannot greatly be trusted by the American 
people in his judgment of measures; and the 
man who utters an indiscriminating condem- 
nation of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whose serv- 
ices in Alaska have been very great and are 
so widely recognized, will not be regarded by 
those who know the facts as an infallible 
judge of men. Nevertheless, Bishop Nicolas’s 
testimony, confirmed as it is by the testimony 
of so many witnesses who, if not more intelli- 
gent, are less prejudiced and more American, 
ought to have effect in calling the attentioa 
of the Government to the abuses of the pres- 
ent no-system in Alaska, and to the impera- 
tive need of well-considered reform. 


Vestments in Methodist Churches 
The time was when the service of the 
Methodist churches was as plain almost as 
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that of the Quakers. But that is changing, 
and now the followers of Wesley worship in 
beautiful buildings, elaborately decorated, 
and often have a service which in many 
respects shows the effect of the time-spirit 
as much as the architecture. One of the 
most prominent Methodist churches in New 
York has for some time, we are informed, had 
a vested choir, and that in a church which, in 
its constant ministry to those classes in the 
community most often neglected, has been 
truest to the traditions of Methodism. Now 
we are informed that the Centenary, the Old 
First, and the Wabash Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Churches in Chicago have all 
adopted the plan of having vested choirs. 
The vestment will be a flowing black gown 
much like the Oxford student dress. Com- 
menting on this step, the “ Interior” says: 
“If Spartan and Puritan simplicity are to go, 
let them go; only may it please the Lord to 
hold us from slipping down to the petty and 
contemptible frippery of ritualism.” But 
there is a fallacy here. The argument in 
favor of vested choirs is not that it is ritual- 
istic, or adds to the richness of the service, 
but that the plain and simple cap and gown 
do away with all possible display on the part 
of those who sit in the choir gallery. As 
between plumes and laces and fantastical 
elaboration in dress, we incline to think the 
Oxford cap and gown the more Puritanical, 
and a return to primitive simplicity. 


Notes 


Among the Social Settlements, few are doing 
a better work than the Lawrence House in Bal- 
timore, which is a memorial to the Rev. Edward 
A. Lawrence, D.D., pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in that city. It is under the 
control of the Young People’s Societies of the 
First Congregational Church and the Harlem 
Avenue Christian Church of Baltimore, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and of the Chapter of Col- 
lege Settlements Association in the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore. 


The Rev. C. W. D. Bridgman, D.D., who 
formerly was one of the most prominent Baptist 
ministers ofithe country, having been pastor of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church of Albany and of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church of New York, 
has for several years been in the Episcopal Church, 
and rector of Holy Trinity in Harlem, New 
York. Dr. Bridgman’s service in Holy Trinity 
has been most efficient, but at the expense of his 
health. His congregation, therefore, have voted 
him a year for rest and recuperation, with the 
hope that he may continue to serve his people 
yet many years. Dr. Bridgman, it is stated, will 
go first to Lakewood and afterward to Europe. 
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Books for Popular Bible Study 


We receive many requests from our read- 
ers for direction to suitable books for their 
aid in Bibhcal study. It is not easy to 
answer these helpfully without more knowl- 
edge of the inquirers—their mental qualifica- 
tions, their prepossessions and tastes, the 
time and money for books at their command, 
etc.—than we usually possess. We give below 
a list of books that seem most likely to meet 
the needs of a numerous c'ass, whatever 
varieties exist among them. All these books 
are adapted to the ordinary reader of the 
English Bible, and most of them are inex- 
pensive, and can be ordered from any city 
bookseller. We prefix to the list the special 


inquiries whith diciated its selection. 

1. What books are most important to study 
in connection with the Old Testament ?—with 
the New Testament? 

2. What books would you include in a more 
extensive list? 

We suggest the following : 


For the Bible as a whole—Adeney’s handbooks, 
“ How to Read the Bible ” and “ Construction of 
the Bible ;” Bennett’s “ Piimer of the Bible ;” 
Gladden’s “ Who Wrote the Bible ?” Hurlbut’s 
“ Historical Geography of the Bible;” Bissell’s 
“ Biblical Antiquities ;” Hastings’s “ Dictionary 
of the Bible,” now being issued, will be very 
valuable; J. P. Smsth’s * Old Documents and 
the New Bible;” Talpot’s “ Our Bible and How 
it Came to Us.” The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have just issued the “ American Re- 
vised Bible,” with marginal references, and the 
American readings incorporated in the text. Next 
autumn this will be much improved upon by the 
issue of the “ American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible.” For a Concordance, use Walk- 
er’s, and for a handy commentary, the “Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools,” of which there is a 
cheap abridgment. The Camb-idge “ Companion 
to the Bible,” to be had separately bound, is a 
storehouse of the most varied information. 

For the Old Testament—Kent’s “ History of 
the Hebrew People;” W. R. Smith’s “ Old Tes- 
tament inthe Jewish Church ;” Cornill’s ‘* Proph- 
ets of Israel;” Whiton’s “ Early Pupils of the 
Spirit ;” Sanders and Kent’s “ Messages of the 
Earlier Prophets ” (c“ronologically arranged and 
paraphrased); Barton’s “The Psalms and their 
Story ;” Cheyne’s “ Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile;” Gladden’s “Seven Puzzling Bible 
Books ;” Ryle’s “ Early Narratives in Genesis ;” 
Bennett’s “ Theology of the Old Testament.” 

For the New Testament—Stalker’s “ Life of 
Christ ” and “Life of Paul;” Stevens’s * Epis- 
tles of Paulin Modern English ;” Bruce’s “ King- 
dom of God,” “ Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” 
and “Miraculous Element in the Gospels;” 
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Adeney‘s “ Theology of the New Testament: 
McGiffert’s “ History of Christianity in the Apos. 
tolic Age.” 

In a more extended list might be included the 
following: 

Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Cnurch;” 
Sayce’s * Palestine ” and “ Higher Criticism and 
the Verdict of the Monuments;” McCurdy’s 
“History, Prophecy, and the Monuments ;” \V.R. 
Smith’s “ Prophets of Isvael;” Briggs’s “ Messi. 
anic Prophecy ;” Hill’s “The Earliest Life of 
Jesus” (the Diatessaron); Keim’s “ Jesus of 
Nazareth;” Sabatier’s “The Apostle Paul,” 
Ramsay’s “St. Paul as Traveler and Roman 
Citizen ;” G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land;” Sanday’s “ The Gospels in 
the Second Century ;” Farrar’s “ The bible, Its 
Meaning and Supremacy ;” Horton’s “ Revela. 
tion and the Bible;” “ The Bible of St. Mark” 
(Christian artin Venice). Dr. Briggs’s “ General 
Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture,” 
just published. 

Those interested in comparing the old and the 
new version should consult Roberts’s “ Old Tes. 
tament Revision” and “ Companion to the Re. 
vised Version of the New Testament.” For the 
study of the Bible simply as literature, use Moul. 
ton’s “ Literary Study of the Bible” and “ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible ” (series). 

The articles of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica on Biblical subjects will often prove 
serviceable in the lack of books on those 
subjects. It should be added that it was not 
designed to include in the foregoing list any 
of the very numerous works on the books of 


the Bible severally. 


Must We Conquer the Filipinos? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook for December 31, 1898, pub- 
lished my letter of November 26, and pre 
ceded it by asking me, “ How do you know 
that we must conquer the Filipinos?” Allow 
me to answer. The papers of January 2, 
1899, tell that war has already begun at 
Iloilo, unless the Filipino army there has 
yielded to the threats of the commander of 
our forces. Those threats were made in order 
to conquer for us the island of Panay, which 
was then garrisoned by Filipino forces under 
their national flag. 

Encyclopedias and historical articles seem 
to agree in stating that much the larger pat! 
of Mindanao—one of the two largest of the 
group—has never been conquered by Spaid; 
that numbers of the smaller islands have 
never been controlled by Spain; that in the 
Sulu group Spain has held only a few por's 
and posts; that no Spaniard could safely 
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travel beyond the range of fire from those 
forts without a military guard. Dr. Worces. 
ter, who traveled for some years in the Phil- 
ippines, furnished two articles within the last 
sixmonths toan American magazine. In these 
he told of the Sulus’ piratical depredations 
on Manila’s commerce ; of their warlike char- 
acter; of their capture of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor and his fort, etc., etc. He also stated 
thatwe must keep gunboats patrolling the 
channels about the Sulu isles in order to pre- 
vent that portion of our new “subjects” or 
“fellow-citizens ” from pirating on our Ma- 
nilacommerce. Yet(like other expansionists) 
Dr. Worcester seemed to think such expense 
to our navy and such exposure of the officers 
and crews of our gunboats of no more mo- 
ment than a street-car ride and its fare. Our 
papers generally, and “Harper’s Weekly ” 
specially, since Dewey’s victory on May lI, 
have published the proceedings of Aguinaldo 
and the Filipinos, showing the organization 
and equipment of considerable armies; their 
capture of some thousands of Spaniards; 
how they shut up the Spanish forces in Ma- 
nila and Iloilo; how they established a gov- 
ermment; the filing of a protest by the repre- 
sentatives of that government against so 
much of Judge Day’s treaty as cedes the 
Philippines to us; the capture of Iloilo by its 
troops, etc.; also the announcement by its 
new ministry that it is opposed to annexation, 
and appeals to President McKinley for just 
dealing. 

History furnishes no precedent in which 
from eight millions to ten millions of people, 
situated as these Filipinos are, willingly sub- 
mitted to be transferred by a nation which 
had lost control of them to another power. 
The Filipinos #ay yield to our threats to use 
our army and navy against them; or they 
may refuse to so yield until we shall have 
defeated them in the field. In either case 
we will gain the islands by force; by con- 
quering a people who have never harmed us; 
against whom we had and have no right to 
use force. 

The assertions so general in our papers 
and periodicals that we held the entire group 
and could not with honor “let go” have 
amazed me. A careful study of the facts 
that appeared from day to day in their pages 
showed that down to the last day of 1898 we 
lever possessed one foot of land or water in 
ihe Philippines except Manila, its harbor, 
and the islands and shores of that harbor. 

The British commander in New York 
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from September |, 1776, down to November, 
1783, might, with the same amount of truth, 
have asserted that he possessed all of the 
old Thirteen. 

Thus I came “ to know that we must con- 
quer the Filipinos.” 

I fear Truth will not slay Falsehood soon 
enough to save our country from committing 
a great wrong upon a peopie who have never 
wronged us, and from the punishment that 
will in due time visit us. 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 


[Reference to this letter is made editorially 
elsewhere.— THE Ep1Tors.} 


Immigration and Expansion 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The defeat of the Immigration Restriction 
Bill by the House of Representatives was one 
of the logical results of the Treaty of Paris 
The Immigration Restriction Bill proposed 
to keep out of our country a few thousands 
of immigrants supposed to be undesirable. 
This was in order to better protect the equal- 
ity of our citizenship, and our workingmen 
against the fatal competition of low-priced 
labor. But by the Treaty of Paris it is pro- 
posed to take in and care for a few millions 
of Asiatics as the wards of this Republic 
(under certain conditions this might be ot 
great public benefit, and advance true civili- 
zation). The House, however, saw, of course, 
the ludicrousness of this situation, and so, 
without debate, refused to consider the bill. 

The Treaty of Paris has created a new 
situation. How are we to meet it? It is 
proposed to increase the army and the navy. 
Will the larger use of army and navy better 
protect the equality of our citizenship, or 
better protect our workingmen against the 
fatal competition of low-priced labor? Is it 
not fair to conclude that the quality of our 
citizenship will be of less and less value in 
proportion as armies and navies are relied 
upon to support our system of government? 

Modern commercialism is doubtless con- 
trolling the shaping of proposed measures to 
meet the new conditions. But there is one 
fundamental error here which must be noted 
and corrected, or else disaster will follow. 
It is this: Modern commercialism still insists 
that the law of supply and demand shall be 
as fully and as freely applied to human labor 
as to the merchandise which it creates. If 
the principles taught by Christ are to be re- 
garded as essential to true civilization, then 
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commercialism must revise and correct this 
rule. There can be no more harmony be- 
tween modern commercialism as it exists 
practically to-day and the teachings of Christ 
than there is between the terms of the Immi- 
gration Restriction Bill and the Treaty of 
Paris. This, of course, is a question of world- 
wide significance. It is a part of our destiny 
to see that it is decided right. 
STREETER WALES. 


The Only Logical Sequence of the War 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

President Tucker, of Dartmouth, in one of 
his rich discourses a tew years ago, said: 
“ The ascending path to individual greatness 
lies through the thick of humanity rather 
than along the outskirts of it.” The remark, 
with slightly modified meaning, may surely 
be extended till it applies to a nation as well 
as to an individual. As one molds from 
the clay the perfect sphere only by equal 
pressure at every point, so a nation is rounded 
out to full power only by feeling tke shaping 
influence of other nations in close and vital 
contact on all sides. 

By the events of the last year, almost as 
with a Zhou shalt, the Power higher than 
man has called our Nation to this shaping 
influence. Instead of sitting quietly under 
our own vine and fig-tree, developing still 
more our internal resources and material 
prosperity, with a sort of “ Is-not-this-Great- 
Babylon-that-I-have-builded ” feeling creeping 
in, we are not to be left to bloat with self- 
satisfaction and then burst, but, by hard and 
untried duties, are to be saved from such a 
fate. No longer a child among nations, but 
“come of age,” as it were, in the full ripe- 
ness of our manhood strength, we are called 
to go out into the “thick” of nations. In 
the friction and clashing of interests in the 
midst of all the vexed questions of the Far 
East, our full power and strength as a Nation 
and our moral greatness are to be: expanded 
by a work for humanity. 

A position so perilous challenges our best 
powers. It is laden with complications— 
already the clashing of interests seems to 
have begun. It is fraught with chances for 
glaring mistakes costing men and money; 
but, hazardous as the duty is, the times seem 
ripe for it. With a President c.ear-seeing 
and far-seeing, a humane man and a Chris. 
tian, and one of almost unequaled poise, 
with the North and South united again, with 
England friendly and Russia appealing that 
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wars shall be no more, surely we may go 
forth with courage and hope. 

Willing or unwilling, the work is ours as 
the only logical sequence of the war; and 
only in fidelity to the motive of that war, and 
to the principles on which our Nation laid 
its strong foundation, can true and lasting 
greatness come. If we swerve but a hair’s 
breadth from those principles, or if we draw 
back, quickly as the nerves recoil from the 
touch of hot iron, so quickly will our power 
as a nation begin to decline and “our glori- 
ous beauty become a fading flower.” Let us, 
then, standing unflinchingly for the right, and 
because both God and humanity are calling, 

. . Accept the peril, 


Choosing to walk high, with sublimer dread, 
Rather than crawl in safety. 


A READER OF THE OUTLOOK. 


A Western View of the Isthmian Canal 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

An abundance of riches in the matter of 
Isthmian canals seems likely to be thrust 
upon us. Panama and Nicaragua both come 
courting Uncle Sam. 

How happy could he be with either 

Were t’other swate charmer away ! 
It is claimed that $100,000,000 will pay for 
completing the work on either canal. Now 
for some of the pros and cons. Cash, first! 
The Panama Canal would cost $100,000,000 
+ all past claims, and their name would be 
“legion.” Nicaragua Canal would cost 
$100,000,000 as an outside figure, with no + 
for thirty years’ past expenses. 

Time, second! Eight years, Mr. Smalley 
claims, is required still for Panama; only 
four or five is asked by Nicaragua. 

Control, third! For years the great West 
has demanded that the United States Gov- 
ernment should construct, own, and operate 
the Nicaragua Canal. Panama is controlled 
solely by a corporation, and a foreign one at 
that. The West demands Government owner- 
ship for very cogent reasons. It sees in such 
ownership a prospect of relief from the op- 
pressive rates of transcontinental railroads. 
Railroad wars may afford temporary ease- 
ment, but all wars end in peace, and railroads 
at peace means some form of pooled issues, 
and the producers mulcted in “all the traffic 
will bear.” As the transcontinental railroads 
have in the past pooled issues with the 


‘Panama Railroad, so, in the future, would 


they pool issues with any corporation owning 
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the Isthmian canal, and thus render nugatory 
its real benefit to the people. 

As to matters of diplomacy, legislation, and 
engineering, volumes are possible on each. 
The first two are much alike, in either case, 
as to possibilities and requirements. As to 
the last, it is at least justifiable to say that, 
after twenty years of struggle at Panama, the 
most difficult work remains yet to be sur- 
mounted. At Nicaragua, we are assured» 
there is no problem presented with which 
modern engineering may not easily cope. 
Nicaragua has these further advantages: 
three locks only, with a total lift of some 110 
feet, against eight locks at Panama, with a 
300 feet total lift; Nicaragua has, in Lake 
Nicaragua, a large storage reservoir for lock- 
age use made by nature, while Panama has to 
provide such a reservoir by artificial means; 
Nicaragua would save hundreds of miles asa 
shorter route between all Eastern and West- 
ern North Atlantic ports, and would save the 
tine of the ten additional lockages on the 
Panama route; Nicaragua has favoring 
breezes the year round, which Lieutenant 
Maury assures us Panama has not. 

Mr. Smalley suggests that, as Panama is 
now so much in evidence, Uncle Sam can 
afford to ignore Nicaragua. Any one who 
has followed the Isthmian canal question is 
well aware that the Panama Canal is always 
to the fore whenever Congress meets and 
there is any prospect of its taking action as 
to an Isthmian canal. Usually the report is 
telegraphed that “there are seven thousand 
Jamaica negroes just put to work at Panama.” 
This time-honored bluff was getting a little 
worn; so this year we are promised a finished 
canal in eight years. 

The real need of this canal is the commer- 
cial, not the strategic, need; to enable this 
Pacific coast to compete in the world’s mar- 
kets on a par with the more favored rivals, 
and to permit the Eastern States to gain 
trade in the North and South Pacific and 
western Asia and Malaysia. This need will 
never be met by a corporation-owned canal 
charging, as it inevitably will, “all the traffic 
will bear.” Having lived over a third of a 
century on this coast, I am familiar with its 
needs; while, as Chairman of the Nicaragua 
Canal Committee of the Horticulturists of 
California, I have become somewhat ac- 
quainted with the machinations of those who 
Oppose the wishes of the people as to the 
construction of this canal. 

Monterey, Cal. EDWARD BERWICK. 


The Sunday-School 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

At a recent meeting of the teachers of 
one of the Congregational Sunday-schools of 
Lincoln, Neb., methods of Bible study were 
discussed. Nearly all expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the lesson-‘eaves commonly used. 
The complaint seemed to be that it was 
almost impossible to arouse enthusiasm in 
the classes. So far as the writer can learn, 
this experience is not peculiar to the Sunday- 
schools of this city. In nearly every com- 
munity the same condition of apathy exists. 
On six days of the week thousands of stu- 
dents carry boundless enthusiasm into history, 
biology, and literature classes. On the sev- 
enth day, if present, they sit unmoved through 
Sunday-school exercises. 

Is Hebrew religion less interesting as a 
study than Greek religion? Is Hebrew 
history more barren than Roman? If not, 
why do the colleges attract the student, and 
the Sunday-schools drive him away? The 
Sunday-school is designed for the study of 
the Bible. It professes to teach the history, 
the literature, the religion of the People of 
Israel. Are the methods used adequate in 
these days, when universities have estab- 
lished standards of scholarship? 

A few years ago, in the public schools, in- 
struction in history was confined to the bare 
narrative of fact. The pupil was supposed 
to be acquainted with American history when 
he had memorized the dates of events—when 
he knew the day the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, when Washington was 
born, when the Constitution was adopted. 
Now even the high-school teacher presents it 
in such a manner as to explain the conduct 
of nations, the cause of social movements. 
The influence of climate, of geographical 
barriers, occupation, economic conditions, 
all the factors that comprise environment, 
are noted. Heredity is taken into account. 
It is not enough to tell the student what were 
the characters of the Puritans in America. 
The conditions in England where they were 
developed are inquired into. 

Has the Sunday-school kept pace with 
such advance in methods of study? Glance 
at the ordinary lesson-leaf and you will still 
find the history of Israel treated as a bare 
narrative of facts. There is no attempt to 
show what made the life of the People of 
Israel such as it was. The richest period 
of the world’s history is passed over as an 
affair of dates. No glimpse of the social 
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life of that age is afforded. The Hebrews 
are treated as if unrelated to general social 
conditions then prevailing—as if heredity and 
environment exercised no influence upon 
them. 

In the university the instructor sends the 
pupil to all historical authorities, no matter 
whether their views are generally accepted 
or not. In most Sunday-schools Renan’s 
and Kuenen’s histories of Israel are under a 
ban. Why should these mines of wealth be 
closed to the Sunday-school scho‘ar because 
some of the opinions of the writers are con- 
sidered erroneous? Why put these books in 
the public libraries for every one to read, and 
then dodge them in the Sunday-school class? 
What instructor in a university would pretend 
toteach the history of Israel and ignore schol- 
ars of such world-wide standing as Renan 
and Kuenen? Can we expect to attract 
scholars to the Sunday-school when we use 
a lower standard than the college ? 

If we turn to the method of studying the 
text outlined in these lesson-leaves, the same 
narrow treatment is apparent. With a hop, 
skip, and jump, pupils are carried from the 
Old Testament to the New; a chapter in 
Chronicles one Sunday, in Isaiah the next. 
The books of the Bible are not studied as a 
whole so that the pupil can get a clear con. 
ception of the corditions in any one period. 
Nor is there any attempt to follow the devel- 
opment of Hebrew moral and religious con- 
ceptions so apparent in passing from Genesis 
to Isaiah. 

Is it necessary to confine Bible study within 
such limits? If it is worth while to enlist 
intellectuality in the Sunday-school, then 
surely the most vigorous intellectuality ought 
to be secured. If it is fruitless, if scholar- 
ship is of no advantage, then why concede 
anything to it by half-measures? But all 
concede that religion, to avail the most, must 
go hand in hand with vigorous progressive 
thought. Such conditions were always pres- 
ent in great religious ages. Strength cannot, 
must not, be ignored, for to it society accords 
leadership. 

In one class with which the writer has been 
connected during the past year a broader 
method of Bible study has been attempted. 
To obtain a general view of modern textual 
criticism, Gladden’s “ Who Wrote the Bible ?” 
“Seven Puzzling Books,” Ladd’s “ What is 
the Bible?” were read. Toobtain a glimpse 
of the methods of the higher critics, some of 
the articles of Wellhausen were reviewed. 
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Four months were consumed in the study of 
Genesis. All the histories to be had here 
that bore upon that period of the world’s 
history were consulted to obtain a glimpse of 
social life in those days. As much of the 
Chaldean literature as we could get we read, 
and compared its cosmogony with the Hebrew 
cosmogony. From time to time we took up 
such books as I._yman Abbott’s « The Religion 
of an Evolutionist,’ “The Evolution of 
Christianity,” to get an idea of the relation of 
religion to modern scientific thought. 

No formal, pretentious method of study 
was used. The members took turns in pre- 
paring and presenting subjects to the class. 
Thus each secured the benefit of study and 
research. So far no member has complained 
that the work is dull or uninteresting. 

CHARLES S. ALLEN. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of'many subjects upon our Lim- 
wted space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Would not real miracles of any kind, 
wrought now at this stage of human progress, 
do more harm than good, without exception? 
2. If Christ were to come again now in a human 
body, or the same body he had before, would it 
not be a step backwards in the advancement of 
goodness and truth? (John xvi. 7.) 3. If a 
person believes that good is stronger than evil, 
that Christ personified all the good the world 
has ever known or will know, are the recorded 
miracles that Christ and his disciples wrought 
necessarily of any real help to such a one in 
living a Christian life at the present day? 

W. E. M. 

1. Your idea of miracle differs trom ours. 
By a miracle we understand a phenomenon 
which at the time being transcends the range 
of human knowledge to explain and power 
to reproduce; it is nothing contrary to the 
nature of things, as comp/etely rather than 
partially understood, but simply the normal 
product of a life of preternormal intensity of 
power—a sort of “fortissimo note” of life. 
The day of miracles did not end when the 
Apostles died, and is not now past. One 
cannot write fizzs to the record of miracle 
while the evolution of spiritual life is still 
incomplete. 2. Yes, if you mean a /ocadiza- 
tion anywhere on earth of the Head of the 
Church. 3. We admit that many do not find 
them a help in their own religious life. But 
many certainly do. To believe that Jesus 
wrought miracles—which one may certainly 
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believe, notwithstanding critical questions 
may be entertained as to particular miracles 
recorded of him—is to believe in yet undis- 
closed powers of spirit and life, and to 
anticipate revelations of them that may give 
to the future a glory like that of the past. 


In the “ Atlantic ” for 1878 there was a*poem 
published by Whittier, “ The Vision of Echard.” 
There are several allusions in the poem that I do 
not exactly understand. Cannot find them in 
any cyclopeedia I have examined. Kindly tell 
me where to find them if you know. Will quote 
the stanzas and mark the words: 

“For the death in life of Vitria, 
For your Chartreuse ever dumb, 
What better is the neighbor, 
Or happier the home ? 
Climb not the holy mountains, 
Their eagles know not me; 
Seek not the Blessed Islands ; 
I dwell not in the sea. 
The gods are gone forever 
From Zanskar’s glacier sides, 
And in the Buddha’s footprints 
The Ceylon serpent glides. 
No more from shaded Delphos 
The weird responses come ; 
Dodona’s oaks are silent, 
The Hebrew Sath-Col dumb.” 

When he says Delphos, does he refer to the 
famous oracle at Delphi, now Castri? and if so, 
why does he use the word Delphos? 

c. PB. 

“ Nitria,” a desert district in Lower Egypt, 
anciently resorted to by hermits. “Char- 
treuse,” in the French Alps, the headquarters 
of the Carthusian monks. “ Holy mouatains,” 
such as Olympus, in Greece, fabled to be the 
abode of the gods. The “ Blessed Islands,” 
in the Ocean, to which Greek poets repre- 
sented favored heroes as translated without 
death. “ Zanskar,” highlands in Middle 
Thibet. “Ceylon;’ serpents now infest the 
once sacred resort of the holy sage, Buddha. 
“Delphos,” same as Delphi, the seat of the 
oracle; here called Delphos either by mis- 
take or because a son of Apollo, so named, 
was fabled to have been born there. “ Bath- 
Col,” literally, «daughter of the voice,” a 
singer, here meaning Hebrew singers as a 
class. The last two stanzas are not retained 
in Whittier’s final revision of this poem. 


Referring to inquiry by “ T. E. H.,” December 
31, as to a Commentary on Revelation, may I 
recommend that by W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop 
of Ripon, in the “Commentary for Schools” 
series, edited by Dr. Ellicott (Cassell & Co.)? It 
ils modern in its treatment, and one of the best I 
know, a commentary and exposition inone. Also 
as to inquiry of “H. E. J.” in same number, on 
Dante. Do you not think that W. T. Harris’s 
“The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divine Comme- 
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dia” would be good to recommend? It is a 
fine and sympathetic interpretation. (Appleton 
& Co.) RK. G.. Ei. 
Our reiterated statement, December 31 
(p. 1079), that there is no English Bible in 
which @// the poetical parts are printed as 
poetry, has brought, with others, several ref- 
erences to the “ Annotated Paragraph Bible,” 
issued by the Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don, forty years ago. This, as welearn from 
“S. H. G.,” was republished by Sheldon & 
Co. in New York, through the influence of 
the Rev. Gorhan D. Abbot, then Principal 
of the Spingler Inscitute. We had not ex- 
amined this till our attention was called to it, 
and acknowledge that it is not only in other 
respects an admirable work, but far sur. 
passes the Revised Version in the point now 
in question. Yet it still leaves something to 
be desired. See, for example, | Samuel xv., 
22, 23, which it prints as prose, though un- 
doubtedly poetical, as in Heilprin’s transla- 
tion, viz.: 
Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, 
To hearken than the fat of rams: 
Defiance is as sinful as witchcraft, 
Stubbornness as idolatry and house-god worship. 
In Ecclesiastes, also, there are a number of 
passages which are undoubtedly poetical, 
but are not included among the portions 
printed as such. As yet we see no cause to 
correct our previous statement. 


What is the probable meaning of Christ in the 
passage, “ He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto the 
Father.” (John xiv., 12.) This is the text on 
which the Christian Scientists claim the right 
and power to do all and greater than Christ did. 

Not A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 

This text plainly states that “ because” of 
Jesus’s departure from the world “greater 
works” than his were to be wrought by his 
followers. This has been verified by the 
expansion of the Church accomplished by 
his Apostles in consequence of his death and 
resurrection, as well as all subsequent Chris- 
tian achievement, conditioned as it has been 
on Christ’s translation from the world and 
enthronement in the Spirit. Whether Jesus 
meant more than this is less certain. Still, 
it is manifest that the beneficence of Jesus is 
repeated on a far greater scale by Christian 
men with the appliances of modern organiza- 
tion and science, both medical and of other 
sorts, and healings which once would have 
been regarded as miraculous are wrought by 
the trained skill that has been attained 
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among the fruits of the mental illumination 
characteristic of Christian lands. The his- 
tory of Christianity, with the spiritual .and 
intellectual development to which it has given 
rise, affords the only reliable commentary on 
the text quoted. Itcertainly gives no charter 
to any claim of right to discard the scientific 
results of this development in an attempt to 
reproduce the identical wonders recorded of 
Jesus. 


1. It is only recently I have learned of a 
Modern Theology, and I am very anxious to 
study the best works, setting forth in a fearless 
and scholarly manner the modern view of the 
Old and New Testament. Please name a few 
books where I can find the latest and most 
advanced theories on the Bible text. 2. I par- 
ticularly desire light on those parts of the Bible 
which have given rise to the theories of everlast- 
ing punishment and commercial atonement. 

ST. 

1. For what are, in our view, the best con- 
clusions of modern scholars as to the several 
books of the Bible, see Bennett's “ Primer of 
the Bible” (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
$1.25). 2. See «Salvator Mundi,’ by Dr. 
Cox for the former, and “ The Divine Satis- 
faction” for the latter (T. Whittaker, New 
York ; about $1.50 and 40 cents respectively). 


1. Is it right for the church to accept money 
from a known immoral source; for instance, 
money known to have been made in the whisky 
traffic? 2. Can yousuggest a book that treats 
this subject ? A. 

1. The principle covering such cases formu- 
lates a well-known precept of the Mosaic law; 
see Deuteronomy xxiii., 18. Drawing revenue 
from an immoral business is partnership in 
that business. The difficulty is in applying 
the principle to concrete cases of great variety 
and often of much complexity. What sorts 
of business are immoral? Is all traffic in 
whisky immoral? etc., etc. Such questions 
must be left to the individuals whom they 
confront. 2. Dr. Gladden has a chapter on 
the general subject in his book, * Ruling 
Ideas ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


1. Can you inform me of a book or books 
with which I can accompany my reading of the 
Bible, particularly the historical parts ? and which 
treats of and explains such reading in a thorough, 
modern, and, if possible, interesting way without 
too much of the higher criticism about it? 2. 
Can you refer me to a list of historical novels to 
be read in connection with the study of English 
History, following it from the earliest times ? 

DP. oi. 


1, See the following: Kent’s “ History of 
the Jewish People” (Scribners); “ Early 
Pupils of the Spirit” (T, Whittaker); Bar- 
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ton’s “The Psalms and Their Story ” (The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston); Cheyne’s “ Jewish 
Religious Life After the Exile ” (Putnams); 
Gladden’s “ Seven Puzzling Books ” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), 2. G.A. Dixson’s “ Sub. 
ject Index to Prose Fiction ” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York) gives such lists. 


Which.is the best set of books for instruction 
in New Testament Greek ? Ws Y. 

For a primer, see “ Brief Introduction to 
New Testament Grammar,” by Professor 
S.S. Green. For a more extended work see 
Green’s “ Handbook to the Grammar of the 
New Testament” (Revell Company, New 
York). For advanced pupils, see Burton’s 
“New Testament Moods and Tenses” (Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago). 

“G. L. B.,” who asks on page 1079 concern- 
ing Greenleaf’s Examination of the Testimony 
of the Four Evangelists, etc.,in the event that 
book is now out of print, should know of an 
address, published in the Springfield (Mass.) 
“ Republican ” of September 19, 1897, by Justice 
W. J. Gaynor, entitled “The Arrest and Trial 
of Jesus froma Legal Standpoint.” In the same 
Outlook, on page 1083, there is a paragraph from 
the pen of a “ Puzzled Mother,” who may find 
some helpful advice in Professor Preyer’s book 
on the “Infant Mind,” published in the Inter- 
national Education Series, by D, Appleton & Co. 

Ww 


« a. B. 


About People 


—Adelina Patti is now an Englishwoman, 
having recently taken out her naturalization 
papers. 

—The late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild’s 
bequest of art treasures to the British Museum 
is valued at £300,000. 

—The Earl of Carnarvon has been fined 
£5 at the Newbury Petty Sessions for scorch- 
ing on the highway in his motor car. 

—Longwood, Bonaparte’s house at St. 
Helena, is now a barn; the room in which 
he died is a stable; on the site of his grave 
is a machine for grinding corn. 

—The house in which Corneille was born, 
wrote his best plays, and entertained Molitre 
and Pascal, which has been recently used as 
a small restaurant, is for sale, and will proba- 
bly be bought by the authorities of Paris and 
set apart as a literary shrine. 


—A good story is told of the young Crown 
Prince of Germany. Soon after Bismarck’s 
retirement the Emperor and Empress were 
at dinner with their elder children and some 
eminent statesmen, when the young prince 
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suddenly broke out with: “ They say, father, 
that now Prince Bismarck has gone, you will 
be able to tell the people to do just what you 
like, all by yourself. You will enjoy that, 
won't you?” 


—The King of Siam has ordered a medal 
to be struck in commemoration of his tour in 
Europe last year, and to perpetuate a record 
of his travels in foreign parts. Replicas of 
the medal have, by his directions, been pre- 
sented to the government of each country 
visited by him. 


—Kohlmann Rosenthal, an Englishman, 
and Dr. von Komocki, a Berlin chemist, as- 
sert that they have invented a match that 
will strike anywhere, and no phosphorus is 
used in it. This invention, they say, will do 
away with the horrors of necrosis, to which 
employees in match-factories are subject. 


—It is interesting to find cut why Bis- 
marck disliked Wagner. The great Chan- 
cellor is quoted as having said: “ Yes, I knew 
Wagner, but it was impossible for me to care 
for him. At breakfast, at lunch, at dinner, 
every moment, Wagner demanded admiration. 
He would be first. I found myself too busy 
for that.” 

—Mr. Thomas John Harper, who died in 
England not long ago, in his eighty-second 
year, was sergeant trumpeter to the Queen, 
and was for nearly half a century trumpeter 
tothe Lord Mayor. His even still more cele- 
brated father, Thomas Harper, the elder, 
blew the trumpet at the coronation of George 
IV., so that parent and son, down to the 
practical retirement of Thomas Harper the 
younger in 1885, performed the principal 
trumpet-work at almost all the important per- 
formances in England during the greater 
part of the present century. 


—This story is told of Sir Walter Scott, 
who was far from being a brilliant pupil at 
school. After he became famous he one day 
dropped into the old school to pay a visit to 
the scerie of his former woes. The teacher 
was anxious to make a good impression on 
the writer, and put the pupils through their 
lessons so as to show them to the best advan- 
tage. After a while Scott said: “ But which 
isthedunce? You have one, surely? Show 
him tome.” The teacher called up a poor 
fellow, who looked the picture of woe as he 
bashfully came toward the distinguished vis- 
itor. “ Are you the dunce?” asked Scott. 
“Yes, sir,” said the boy, “Well, my good 
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fellow,” said Scott, «here is a crown for you 
for keeping my place warm.” 


—The San Francisco « Argonaut” tells a 
new story about Stephen Massett, so well 
known years ago as “ Jeems Pipes.” When 
he was the editor of the Marysville (Cal.) 
“ Herald,” Mr. Hittell, the well-known Cali- 
fornia pioneer and author, engaged him in 
argument on religion, which Mr. Hittell at- 
tacked, finally winding up by saying: «See 
here, Massett, you ought to get my book on 
‘Evidences Against Christianity ;’ that will 
convince you.” “Very well,” said Massett, 
“I will.” So the next time he entered a 
book-store he asked for it. The clerk showed 
him the work in two volumes. “How much 
is it?” said Massett. ‘‘Three dollars,” re- 
pliedthe clerk. “What!” exclaimed Massett, 
“three dollars! Take it back, sir, take it 
back; I prefer to remain a Christian.” 


Bits of Fun 


The pouter pigeon swelled itself out and 
strutted. ‘ Falstaff!’ contemptuously exclaimed 
the pelican. “Cyrano de Bergerac !” scornfully 
retorted the pigeon.— Chicago Tribune. 


“Does your minister believe in the policy of 
expansion ?” “Ishould say he does! His text 
yesterday consisted of two words, and he madea 
sermon out of it that took him an hour to deliver.” 
—Exchange. 

Tommy, aged five, accompanied his father to 
church one cold Sabbath morning, and upon 
their return his mother asked if he could repeat 
the minister’s text. ‘“ ’Course I can,” replied the 
little fellow. “ He got up and rubbed his hands 
together and said, “‘‘ Many are cold, but few are 
frozen.’ ’—Chicago News. 


The following is from the autobiography of 
Dr. Newman Hall: Dr. Enoch Mellor. one of 
Dr. Hall’s chief friends, was constantly invited 
to preach in distant places. His people at home 
loved him dearly, but felt that his popularity else- 
where was somewhat ofa drawback. In praying 
for him one day a good man said—* O Lord, 
bless our Enoch; we love him dearly; but, O 
Lord, tie him by the leg, tie him by the leg!” 


An Ohio lady visiting Boston for the first time 
has been doing the sights. “I had my greatest 
thrill down at Copp’s Hill burying-ground,” she 
said. *‘‘ Yes, that’s just the place for the historic 
emotions,” commented her interlocutor. She 
smiled. ‘“ As soon as my sister-in-law and I got 
into the place,” she said, “ I found myself almost 
stepping upon a grave with an inscription ona 
queer little iron-cover sort of tomb. I jumped 
back, feeling the way you do when you step on a 
grave, and read the inscription—just three initials, 
no name or date. ‘Isn’t it pathetic?’ I said to 
my sister-in-law. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she an- 
swered; ‘ B.W.W. means Boston Water Works.’ ” 
—Bosten Transcript, 
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The Jeweler 
By Mary F. Butts 
Oh, a right brave jeweler is he, 
Frosty January ! 
He hangs with diamonds the great elm-tree, 
Rich old January! 


He strings his pearls along the eaves, 

And when the sun the cold earth leaves, 

He works all night while the children sleep, 

And theelves of frost come creep, creep, creep, 

And many a shining wreath he weaves— 
Gay old January! 


The Little Red Hen 
By Rosetta M. Spencer 

(My Grandmother’s Favorite Nursery-Tale) 

A long time ago, in a tiny house at the 
edge of a dark forest, lived a mouse, a louse, 
and a little red hen; and, in a deep den of 
rocks far within the dark forest lived an old 
mother fox and her only son. 

Now, Mother Fox and Young Fox were 
very fond of fowl, and Little Red Hen was 
the fattest fowl for miles around. So, very 
early one morning, Young Fox rose from his 
bed of leaves, and left the den, saying to 
Mother Fox: 

“Have the fire burning and the kettle 
boiling when I come back, for we shall have 
Red Hen for supper to-night.” 

“That I will, dear son,” she replied. 

He ran swiftly through the forest, and be- 
fore noon came to its edge, where stood Red 
Hen’s tiny house. There she was outside 
gathering sticks in her apron to kindle a fire 
with which to cook her dinner of corn-meal 
mush. 

Young Fox’s tail whisked among the dry 
leaves. Red Hen heard the sound, dropped 
her kindlings, and, half running, half flying, 
scurried into the house, shut the kitchen door 
behind her with a bang, and locked it. 

Young Fox grumbled at himself for letting 
his tail whisk so noisily, then sat down on a 
stump to plan how best to catch Red Hen. 
Suddenly his bright eyes snapped, and he 
stole softly to the door. He knocked three 
times. All was still within. 

“Who'll open the door?” asked Red Hen. 

“I won’t,” said the mouse. 

“TI won’t,” said the louse. 

“I won’t,” said the Little Red Hen. 
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‘the string. 


when she heard the knocking again she asked 
once more: 

“Who'll open the door ?” 

“T won't,” said the mouse 

“I won't,” said the louse. 

“] will,” said the Little Red Hen, hopping 
to the door. She unbolted it, opened it, and 
there stood Young Fox, smiling with sharp 
white teeth. Red Hen was terribly fright: 
ened. She flew up to the ceiling and lighted 
on a cross-beam. There she clung trem- 
bling to see Young Fox sit quietly beneath 
watching her closely with sharp bright eyes, 
Every now and then he licked his whiskers 
as though he tasted something sweet and 
juicy. At last he went on with the fine plan 
he had made on the stump. 

Round and round and round he went, 
chasing his tail in the middle of the floor, 
faster and faster and faster, until poor little 
Red Hen, dizzy with watching his antics, fell 
right off the cross-beam. 

Young Fox clapped her into his bag and 
ran into the dark forest. On and on and on 
he went, until at last he became too tired to 
run longer. He threw the bag under a juni- 
per-bush and lay down beside it to rest. 

Soon Red Hen knew by his snores that he 
had fallen asleep. Very still she kept, listen- 
ing to his deep breathing. Then she quickly 
took her scissors from her little pocket and 
snipped a hole in the bag big enough for her 
to squeeze through. She jumped out, looked 
about, and found a stone of about her own 
weight. This she slipped into the bag in her 
place. Then she took needle and thread from 
her pocket and carefully sewed up the hole in 
the bag. Thisdone, she ran home to the tiny 
house at the edge of the forest as fast as her 
yellow legs could carry her. 

The sun was sinking to rest just as Young 
Fox awoke. “ Dear me!” he thought, “how 
late itis! How hungry I am!” He picked 
up his bag and never stopped running until 
he saw Mother Fox watching for him by the 
blazing fire at the mouth of the den. 

“Ts the kettle boiling?” he shouted. 

“ Yes, dear son,” she answered. ‘“ Did you 
catch Red Hen?” 

“ She’s safe in my bag,” he replied, untying 
“ Now you hold the cover while 
I drop her in. 
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Mother Fox held the cover high as she 
bent over the kettle to see Red Hen drop in. 
« Ready!” cried Young Fox. 

Ker-splash ! 

With howls of burning pain the two foxes 
crawled supperless into the deep den to wait 
for their scalded hides to grow furry once 
more. 

And at the edge of the forest, in the tiny 
house, lived in peace the mouse and the louse 
and the Little Red Hen. 


Were There Two? 

Elizabeth ought to be a learned doll. For 
several years she has been attending the kin- 
dergarten. She has this advantage over the 
children attending the kindergarten, that she 
lives in the house, and is for that reason 
never kept at home because of the weather. 
The greatest advantage she has is that she 
never catches chicken-pox or measles. So 
every day, when the kindergarten is open, 
Elizabeth is in her place. She is never put 
out of the circle because she is naughty, she 
never disturbs the children at the table, she 
looks interested ; and the greatest advantage 
of all is that everybody in the kindergarten 
loves Elizabeth, and feels it a great honor to 
sit next to her and do her work at the table. 
Elizabeth, in her own quiet way, has settled 
quarrels, she has driven away frowns and 
scowls, and brought out smiles. It is aston- 
ishing what a doll can do in making this 
world for little children happier and better. 

But a sad thing happened recently in this 
bright little world where Elizabeth lived. 
She was sitting on a chair before the morn- 
ing circle had been formed, looking smilingly 
at her little companions, when the kinder- 
gartner swept Elizabeth from the chair with 
her dress. Elizabeth’s head was broken to 
pieces. There was silence for a minute, and 
then—well, you can imagine what all Eliza- 
beth’s friends did. 

At last all were quieted, and the kinder- 
garners made Elizabeth’s friends under- 
stand that it was an easy matter to get Eliza- 
beth a new head, when she would be just as 
delightful as ever. 

That afternoon Elizabeth was taken to the 
dolls’ hospital, where a very kindly old man 
is in charge. 

One of Elizabeth's greatest charms is her 
beautiful hair. The man at the dolls’ hospital 
said it would be very easy to put the hair on 
anew head. 

I wish you could all see Elizabeth now. 
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Her face is very much more beautiful than it 
was, because of the smile, and she has a 
lovely new pink dress. The children insist 
this is anew Elizabeth, who is lovelier, dearer, 
more helpful than the one who met with the 
sad accident just before the morning circle. 
The children say there have been two Eliza- 
beths. What do you think ? 


The Service of the Trees 

A tree in a forest should make us think of 
many things besides its beauty ; we are de- 
pendent on it for so many things. How 
would the skillful workmen be able to make 
our houses, or the numberless things we use 
in them, if it were not for the wood the trees 
give us? How could we have the ships 
that take the things we want to sell to for- 
eign countries, and bring us back money and 
the things made in foreign countries that 
we need, if we did not have the trees for the 
masts, the hulls, the many parts of a ship 
that must be made from wood? The tiny 
match, on which so much of our comfort 
depends, is made of wood. Not long ago 
the lives of seven men on a wrecked schooner 
out in mid-ocean were saved, they think, by 
a little match. It was the only dry match on 
board, and it lighted a fire by the aid of 
which they were able to condense salt water 
and thus get fresh water to drink when they 
were perishing from thirst. 

Even the baby’s wooden ball, the gifts in 
the kindergarten, little brother’s toy cart, the 
strong express-wagon—where should we get 
these were it not for the beautiful trees? 

And the trees standing together make the 
beautiful forests in which the wood folks in 
feathers and furs live their beautiful, happy 
lives. In the forests the birds sing their 
sweetest songs, and the squirrels, the chip- 
munks, and their furry friends are happiest. 

There was a poetonce, who, sitting in front 
of her open wood fire listening to the sounds 
it made, wrote a beautiful poem, in which she 
tells us that the sounds the fire sets free 
are the sounds of the woods—the songs of 
the birds, the wind in the trees, the rain on 
the leaves in summer, and the happy voices of 
the people who have walked and played in 
the woods, their laughter and their songs. 
She thinks the trees caught these sounds in 
their hearts, and when they burn on our 
hearths they give the sounds all back again. 
Listen to the fire and see if you can hear 
the sounds again. Perhaps it is the song of 
the fire fairies. 
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In Response 


In the issue of December 31, suggestions 
were asked as to the best method to cure a 
small boy of biting and striking other chil- 
dren. Several responses have been received, 
some of which we present : 


Dear Outlook: Replying to “ A Puzzled Moth- 
er,” | broke my boy of biting in the following 
manner: First 1 talked to him of the naughtiness 
of biting, arguing according to his understanding, 
and ending by telling him that if he bit again he 
must be bitten. The next time he bit I took his 
arm between my teeth and pinched it hard enough 
to make it black and blue, preceding and supple- 
menting this punishment by talking to him. He 
did not bite again tor three months, when the 
entire course was gone through with again. This 
was over a year ago, and I think he will not bite 
again. H. R. H., M.D. 


Dear Outlook: Troubles akin to those men- 
tioned by yoursubscriber with her little boy have 
been very short-lived in our family of four chil- 
dren because of a natural punishment. The very 
first time little three-year-old treads with some- 
thing like delight upon the finger-tips of her little 
sister, “‘ Mother ” takes her by herself, and, in all 
patience, kindliness, but seriousness, steps like- 
wise upon her finger-tips, in order that she may 
know exactly “how it feels.” This has never 
failed ; we have never needed in any case a sec- 
ond punishment, for it nips the trouble in the 
bud. Upon the very first appearance of these little 
develupments in our children, we mothers should 
summon all the inspiration and wisdom of 
heaven to our aid, and deal with them before 
they become habits. LS. B. 


Dear Outlook: I cured one of my children of 
biting by compelling the one bitten to bite my 
child. It was sometimes difficult to make the 
bitten one do this, but I was persistent, and after 
awhile the habit was subdued, not eradicated, for 
there are times now, though she is thirty years 
old, when she says she would like to bite some 
ene. This may seem harsh, but it is effective. 

S. G. C. 

This last method The Outlook cannot 
indorse; it savors too much of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth” system, It 
fosters a spirit of revenge that is dangerous, 
more dangerous than the fault itis intended to 
cure, of which a child might become ashamed 
in time. A wise and successful mother, 
when appealed to, suggested that when one 
child bites another, the biter should have his 
mouth bound at once, and every time he 
committed the offense. 
his hands should be tied together; when he 
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When he slapped, - 


kicked, his feet should be tied together. He 
used his members against the law, he mis- 
used them, and they must be punished, 
This method was used to break a baby of 
putting out its tongue, and it was cured. 
The punishment must fit the crime; it must 
be associated in the child’s mind with the 
crime, and he must learn as rapidly as possi- 
ble the moral relation of the act. Punish- 
ment is administered for character-building, 
If it has any other motive, it is wrong; it 
may be revenge. At first punishment must 
be physical, until that mental development is 
attained which apprehends moral relations, 


The New School 

It seems almost incredible that the evi- 
dence presented before the War Investigat- 
ing Commission should be of value to house- 
keepers, yet so itis. Never has the relation 
between health and cleanliness been so clearly 
proved; nor the possibility of the spread of 
disease by flies ; nor the imperative necessity 
of an unpolluted water supply, not only for 
drinking but for bathing purposes. The 
need of expert knowledge in selecting foods 
has been most positively demonstrated—not 
only expert knowledge in buying, but in 
adapting food to the needs of those who are to 
be fed. That the principles of cooking should 
be taught to boys as wellas girls, that theoreti- 
cal knowledge must be tested by experience, 
this investigation clearly proves. A beauti- 
ful demonstration of the truth that the foun- 
tain never rises higher than the source was 
revealed in the reply of the Commissary 
Department to a letter urging that an expert 
be hired to purchase the cheese provided by 
the Government for the soldiers’ rations, that 
the law would not permit the hiring of an 
expert. We have not reached a degree of 
intelligence that fully recognizes the need of 
expert knowledge in the buying and adapting 
of food. When we have, the people who 
serve us will be experts, each in his own 
field. 

Every family has a purchasing agent on 
whose expert knowledge depends the health 
of the family and the financial return for the 
money expended. 

Every home depends on the moral force 
applied to its care and maintenance. If the 
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The Home Club 


home-maker keeps a sense of proportion and 
makes her first interest her home, with the 
yiew that it ministers to the needs of each 
member of her family, she will find that her 
mind is actively engaged in every department 
of knowledge; that she is a center toward 
which all knowledge gravitates. The woman 
who feels that housekeeping isolates her from 
knowledge, and from the foremost thought 
of her time, is ignorant. She is like one who 
knows the alphabet but has never learned to 
spell. 


A Longed-for Improvement 

It is impossible to travel in a parlor-car 
and not speculate on the one-sided intelli- 
gence of the modern railroad manager. There 
isevery effort on well-conducted roads to se- 
cure the best roadbed because it insures 
greatest speed and easiest traveling. The 
best that science can do for lighting, heating, 
and ventilating is at least being considered ; 
and yet the modern parlor-car is one of the 
best examples of unhygienic furnishing extant. 
Draperies that reduce air-space, obstruct 
light, and gather dust; carpets that afford a 
resting-place for dirt and germs, are the con- 
spicuous features of these cars. Why they 
remain is a mystery. The day has long 


passed when they represented artistic fur- 
tishing, and sanitary science has condemned 
them for many years. Upholstered furniture 
in public conveyances has been driven out 
of use wherever beauty and health are the 


controlling sentiments, Rattan has replaced 
carpet and textiles of all descriptions on local 
trolley and horse railroads; even the parior- 
cars of these roads are furnished with rattan 
and reed. Only in cars of the steam rall- 
roads does upholstered furniture keep its 
place. Recently a physician gave an account 
of the method of cleaning sleeping-cars 
adopted by railroads. It would be amus- 
ing, if it were not serious, to hear that the 
porter of the car reports any suspected 
cases of contagious illness, and that special 
treatment is given to cars after such a 
report. No doubt great care is exercised in 
cleaning sleeping-cars ; they would be un- 
usable in a short time if this were not so. 
What is needed is as practical knowledge 
wed in the furnishing of our cars on steam 
railroads as is now used in making roadbeds 
or building locomotives. Next is the appli- 
tation of intelligence and refinement to the 
food served, reducing the bill of fare in 
length and increasing its food value and 
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palatableness. Doubtless nine-tenths of the 
traveling public would be willing to pay just 
what they now pay for food on boats and 
cars if it were possible to get the articles 
of food well cooked. Every mother dreads 
making a journey with children because of 
the almost utter impossibility of securing 
well-cooked food for them while traveling. 
Long menus are handed her, and the choice is 
usually only that of the least objectionable 
articles offered. No business in the world re- 
quires a better quality of brain or more kinds of 
brain than the business of railroading. Hy- 
giene and sanitation are modern sciences, and 
have their place in the construction and man- 
agement of the rolling stock of railroads, 
From the point of sanitation and hygiene, far 
greater improvements have been made in the 
transportation of cattle in the past six years 
than in the transportation of human beings. 
We need less attempt at the ornamental, 
which in this case results usually in obtaining 
the opposite result from that intended, and 
more effort to secure real comfort. 


A Women’s Civic Federation 

The New York “ Evening Post” recently 
contained a brief history of the Women’s 
Civic Federation of Elizabeth, N. J., that 
was most interesting. Elizabeth is a manu- 
facturing city, and has in condensed form the 
problems of cities of far greater wealth and 
area. A large percentage of the inhabitants 
live on small wages that cease for from one 
to three months each year; there is a large 
percentage of ignorant foreigners, whose 
children must become wage-earners as early 
as possible. The city has the problems of 
street-cleaning, the schools, the public health, 
complicated with a small income for civic de- 
partments in proportion to the demands made 
upon them. Finally, and most important, it 
has the absentee manufacturer who employs 
the laboring population and has no interest 
in the city beyond keeping taxes down, The 
result is always the same in every such com- 
munity. It is for this reason that the work of 
the Women’s Civic Federation of Elizabeth is 
especially important. It was organized one 
year ago by sixty women, who invited a few 
men, known as public-spirited citizens, to join 
with them in organizitig a civic body to elevate 
civic life. Their first decision was to co-oper- 
ate with the city authorities to enforce existing 
laws and ordinances, and avoid the agitation 
of new departures in any line of reform. Their 
first President accepted the office when these 
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conditions were announced by the Federa- 
tion. Four committees were formed—one on 
education, one on a workroom, one on art and 
improvement, and one, a branch of the educa- 
tion committee, on the kindergarten. When 
the Federation was formed, there were no 
kindergartens in the public schools. This 
committee, by its efforts in creating public sen- 
timent and its generosity, opened one during 
the summer vacation in one of the public 
schools. The result was that the fathers and 
mothers of the children who attended, and 
those who saw the benefits and could not get 
their children in for lack of room, petitioned 
the Board of Education for kindergartens, 
offering to pay fifteen cents a month toward 
the support of the kindergartens in addition to 
their regular school tax. The workroom com- 
mittee furnishes work to poor women, who re- 
pair cast-off garments sent to the workroom. 
These garments are afterward sold by the com- 
mittee, but the workroom and salesroom are 
entirely separate. A woman is paid fifty cents 
per day for her work without regard to 
whether she wishes to purchase a garment or 
not. The workroom is self-supporting. The 
art and improvement committee has confined 
its attention to improvements. Garbage-carts 
must now be covered; vacant lots must be 
cleared of rubbish and kept clean; railroad 
companies have, at the demand of this com- 
mittee, cleaned all rubbish from the railroad 
banks in the city limits. The committee 
has asked the privilege of cleaning, at its 
own expense, two of the principal business 
streets Saturday nights after the stores are 
closed, 

‘The public library has received no appro- 
priations from the city’s funds. An investi- 
gation revealed a law, long on the statute- 
books, which makes it possible for such an 
appropriation to be made. A large committee 
visits the public schools and makes written 
reports on their conditions—sanitary condi- 
tion, number of pupils, curriculum, methods 
of teaching. Another committee is urging 
the opening of night schools. The establish- 
ing of a charity organization society is one 
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of the outgrowths of the Federation, which 
sent a young woman to New York to study 
the whole subject, that she might be able to 
take charge of this work. All the city authori- 
ties give the warmest and most enthusiastic 
support to the Federation, which, it may well 
be claimed, is almost, if not quite, an ideal or. 
ganization. Incidentally it discovered revoly. 
ing picture-machines, patronized by school. 
children, containing pictures that were highly 
immoral; pawnbrokers who were charging 
one hundred per cent. on loans—a direct vio. 
lation of the law; children who were indiffer. 
ent and listless in school, who were hungry 
and unclean. Lessons in cooking, talks on 
the necessity of cleanliness to secure health, 
talks on the uses of money and on the ethics 
of home life, have followed. 

The civic life of Elizabeth is changing, 
These mothers are saving their own children 
in saving others. 


Lullaby 
Come hither, little, restless one, 
*Tis time to shut your eyes; 
The sun behind the hills has gone, 
The stars are in the skies ; 
See, one by one they show their light— 
How clear and bright they look ! 


Just like the fireflies in the night, 
That shine beside the brook. 


You.do not hear the robins sing— 
They’re snug within their nest; 

And, sheltered by their mother’s wing, 
The little chickens rest. 

The dog, he will not frolic now, 
But to his kennel creeps; 

The turkeys climb upon the bough, 
And even the kitten sleeps. 

The very violets in their bed 
Fold up their eyelids blue, 

And you, my flower, must droop your head 
And close your eyelids, too. 

Then join your little hands and pray 
To God, who made the light, 

To keep you holy all the day 
And guard you through the night. 

—Author and Source Unidentified. 








